


fA TRIBUTE TO THE 
FINEST EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
In THE WORLD 





O tribute to our schools would be 

complete without recognition of 
the significant and untiring work of 
our teachers. They are carrying 
heavier schedules, teaching larger 
classes, and giving their time and 
energy generously to vital school 
and community 
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THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING 


Write for Price Catalog No. 43, describing our elementary 


and secondary books. 


Typical of free America is its broad, 
democratic educational program — 
the finest school system in the world. 
The percentage of enrollment in 
American secondary schools is 
greater by far than that of any other 
country. A tribute to education—the 
cornerstone of an America that will 
live forever. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


WICHITA ATLANTA 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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“Excellent...enjoyed by all... 

instructive as well as entertaining” 
-R. H. Rickman, Principal, Hardin 

Reynolds Mamorial H. S., Critz, Va. 





Teachers acclaim 
hew sound mofion picture 


“Finest treat “Outstanding program “Interesting, timely, 
of the year” suitable for assembly good for science”’ 
—F. $. Noetling, of musical groups” —wW. J. Beoddy, 
Trevorton H. S., —John A. Bourdon, Piketon H. S., 

Trevorton, Pa. Mynderse Academy, Piketon, Ohio. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Here’s a sound motion picture that provides not 
only the best in musical entertainment but also 
takes your audience behind the scenes in an actual 
coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 

Your students will thrill to the rich baritone 
voice of John Charles Thomas—the beautiful 
music of Victor Young’s Orchestra—the master- 
ful story-telling of John Nesbitt. 

And they'll learn the fascinating inside story 
of how technicians transmit this Network Radio 
Program to more than 100 broadcasting stations — 
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John Charles Thomas sings to tne a 
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One of the 755 technicians who make a nation- 
wide network program possible. 
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No wonder ‘‘Music in the Sky” has been 
praised to the sky by teachers and students, alike! 
For sheer entertainment and educational value, 
be sure to book ‘‘Music in the Sky”’ for your 

fall school term. It’s loaned free to schools. 
Use convenient coupon in ordering it, today. 
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John Nesbitt . . . famous story-teller... paints a 
word-picture of the “good old days’’. 


THIS FREE 








SOUND MOVIE 


on hool _ ag ea - TODAY! 
estinghouse Electric ae Send for Motion Picture Catalo 
| 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 ] 9 
>; . . 
| Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | Did you know that Westinghouse School 
| I would like to show ‘‘Music in the Sky’’. (Please allow one month from date | Service offers more than a score of free 
l of request) | educational sound motion pictures and 
l Preferred date... .. Cag Second choice............ Third choice...... | slide films? For complete information, 
}16mm ( ) 35mm _ Ship by (_ ) Express(_ ) Parcel Post send for Motion Picture Catalog. Use 
l Piease send free Motion Picture Catalog (_ ) | coupon. 
| WAM ald eos dee ae oath PGREREES eos a ere ee ee neces | 
(Please print or type) | 
\ | PRG MMENRDG s Sg ps ata gras v0 idl oh iow RAS Oe we AEE Ore wie ew ace ag a nice erases GS | ’ 7 
| PIMA MMENRMAENOIIE 0) 5, org ol acts win a a ial ha o's Secale alg Rin area Wea oe alw em wale Sere | estin OuSE 
| | PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
< , 9)” =, Ne ei aa, DN oc edocs ne Oa PMI occ crs aia ak Sera ae eat | 
I understand that I may borrow this film free of charge, except for transporta- | , 
| tion. (This is a SOUND motion picture—cannot be run on a silent projector.) Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
= et Nee ee SR oe ee nee Si) ee Sa ee Ene TED MALONE—Mon. through Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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For nearly a half century at Josten’s, ancient jewelry arts five 
thousand years old have been developed and refined by 
precision methods to produce a product of infinite beauty, 
supreme quality. 
Here, in this quiet countryside, men of special aptitude and 
character have been painstakingly selected and trained .. . . and 
thus have brought Josten’s to national leadership. 
Nearly one third of all the high schools in America annually 
select Josten class rings, precision-made for durability and 
lasting beauty. 
Through the years it has been traditiqnal to place customer 
satisfaction first. 
9 
DANIEL C. GAINEY, PRESIDENT . = 
TREASURE-CRAFT JEWELERS & STATIONER: 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 
= 
Say ‘you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Our GCDemocracy Needs “Protecting 


URING THE NEXT FEW Years our American way of life will face hard foes here 

at home. Clever and able theorists will take full advantage of post-war 
confusion to widen their plantings of doctrines and ideals alien to our code of 
freedom. Naturally, they will seek the soil most fertile for such plantings— 
young minds. 

You teachers are chosen guides for these young minds; yours the right and privi- 
lege to lead them te a clear understanding of the human values of our democracy; 
and to awaken in them appreciation of its benefits, which “‘are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service,” according to Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the State of Pennsylvania. 


“A good school is a community organ- 
ized for learning,” he adds, in a recent 
statement. ‘As such, it should match as 
nearly as possible, the purposes and pro- 
cedures of a community organized for liv- 
ing. It is for living that we should train 
youth, and to do this at all adequately we 
must adapt the course of studies to the 
needs and responsibilities of .itizenship 
in a community. 

‘‘One of the major needs is a means for 
circulating knowledge of what is being 
thought and done, not only in the imme- 
diate community, but throughout the na- 
tion and the world. This function is per- 
formed by newspapers and magazines, and 


the latter are of special importance, since 
it is their major function to sift and corre- 
late facts. For use in schools, a magazine 
such as the Reader’s Digest, which offers 
accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the 
social, scientific and economic fields, is of 
high value. Its worth is increased by its 
well-edited presentations. 


“Democracy offers as its political ideal 
development of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual. Its benefits are not given free, but 
must be earned through work and service. 
Here, again, good magazines aid in the 
development and use of opportunity by 
spurring the imagination.” 





Pennsylvania, the birth-state of our freedom, was the second state to estab 
lish, in 1834, a tax-supported public school system. There, as elsewhere in the 
nation, public schools have become our first line of defense against the foes of 
democracy. They have proved their protective power, and so long as they stand 
for free access to the facts on which knowledge is based, and to all sides of con- 
troversial issues, they will continue to bulwark the brand of freedom we want 


The Reader's Digest 


and need. 
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American Universal Better Sight Desk No. 333 











Let the world’s finest 


‘Setting Lypenence 


help you plan 
better classrooms 
and auditoriums 


MERICAN Seating Com- 
pany’s seating engineers 
will gladly help you with their 
wealth of experience in de- 
veloping classroom and audi- 
torium arrangements of the 





highest serviceability. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Improvements in the 
“American” line will bring 
you still further contributions in hygienic comfort, good 


posture, and sight conservation. 


American Seating Company’s school equipment is 
built to the very highest standards of service, durability 
and design, developed through many years of labora- 
tory research, and maintained by the most rigorous 
methods of testing. 

Specify “American” for the world’s finest quality and 
best values in classroom seats and desks; auditorium 
chairs; tables and chairs for libraries, study halls or 
cafeterias; assembly chairs; portable folding or semi- 
folding chairs; and school bus seats. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11 to 12th streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmecan Sealing Company 
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A new world history 
unique in organization 


~ For high schools — 


The Ladder of History 


BY CLOSE AND BURKE 


Integrating the chronological story of 
man with the topical study of basic 


themes in his development. 


The Macmillan Company 


New York ° Boston ° 
Dallas Atlanta ° 


Chicavo 


San Franeisco 
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CORONET ENLIVENS LEARNIN 


landscape 0” the sight, 
holds.-- 





ering 


limm 
“Now fades the n stillness 


And all the air a S0 e 


It's hard to believe that this little excerpt from Thomas Gray would 
arouse Bill’s interest. Buried in a textbook, it probably wouldn't. 
But when Bill saw it brought to life with an appropriate picture in 
glorious full color on the back cover of Coronet—it became real to 
him and stayed in his mind. From now on, whenever he encounters 
a scene similar to the one on that Coronet back cover, he’ll remember 
Thomas Gray’s words. 


15c per copy instead of 25c 

Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 

Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom 
order for 10 or more copies per month. 


Like Bill, thousands of students all over the country are seeing, 
through a Coronet doorway, the real magic of education. Teachers 
have found in Coronet’s pages the pictorial vitality, the color appeal, 
the current application of educational material that capture student 
imagination—and add zest to learning. 





This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of 
Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school and 
college educators who are familiar with present-day teaching 
needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 


Bill’s eye-opening experience with Coronet’s “Education for Living” use of Cororiet’s educational materiel. 


was in the realm of English literature. Comparable instances can be 
found in science, the fine arts, English grammar, the social sciences, 
vocational education and many other subjects. To thousands of 
teachers, Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, Picture Stories and photo- 
graphs, Game Books and special features represent a vivid means of 





Education Department « CORONET MAGAZINE 
919 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for ____. months, beginning with 











ee ; ee ; ; the _________ issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
enlivening learning—by making it easier and more attractive to 
students. Name % 
Give your students the advantage of Coronet . . . by filling in the Subject School Se 
coupon below and mailing it to the Education Department today. ition 
Your classroom order will be promptly serviced. PN NA RAT I Fee 1s SE a = 
City — _ Zone State 
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Enthusiastically Endorsed by Hundreds of Schools! 





Every Teacher finds a world of ideas 


and practical time-saving classroom helps in 


He CADMUS 2%. 


of making it Go 


Fun to learn Bs 
to read 


Colorful, interesting Cadmus Books, used with the guidance 
of the Cadmus plan, are solving many teachers’ problems. Kept 
in the classroom, where they can be used on an “award’’ basis, 
Cadmus Books for supplementary reading quickly create the incen- 
tive in little folks to want to learn to read—to read for fun, 
because it’s something enticing and apart from regular lessons. 


Cadmus Books are GOOD books, carefully selected by an editor- 
ial board of outstanding educators from the most popular titles you 
will find on book store shelves. All books 
are grouped by grades—from kindergarten 
through to Junior High and High School. 


Good Paper...Fine Printing 
Sturdier Library Bindings 


Cadmus Books outwear regular editions. Cloth covers are soil 
and moisture resistant and easily cleaned. Paper is tough. You can’t 
get a stronger binding anywhere at any price and the way they stand 
up under the rough use of careless children is remarkable. 


By eliminating elaborate jackets, extra wide margins and taking 
advantage of mass production methods we make it 
possible for you to buy these fine books on a basis 
that will stretch your allowance two to three times. 


NOW-— Average price “2 Soy 


Send 

















today for the Cadmus Book story and 
a complete list of available titles. 
Use the coupon for your free copy. 


CADMUS BOOKS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


NOW AVAILABLE e) 


SCHOOL 










TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE BOOK 


This unique 234-page book 
is astoundingly complete, 
with a highlight discussion 
and synopsis of each of the 
Cadmus Books, subject 
and personal values index, 
and introductions to au- 
thors and artists. It saves 
hundreds of hours of re- 
search and study tor those 
who desire to do a thorough 
teaching job. Given FREE 
with a complete Cadmus 
set. Sold separately only to 
schools, at $1.50 postpaid. 


87c 


DELIVERED 
TO you 






E. M. HALE & COMPANY, Publishers 


Please send FREE Cadmus Booklet and List of Titles. 





(230 TITLES! 





ADDRESS. 
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IMPORTANT IN TEACHING 


A complete geography program for elementary schools with 


ATWOOD -THO M AS teaching power that has put these authors first in the field. 














Accurate in fact. Colorful in style. The Pennsylvania Edition 
: y y 

Geographies for — 5, 6, and 7—with workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 7] 
: available. Fy 
Just off the press—two books for the larger part of your class, - 
POTTER- BECK the average and below-average learners. ‘ They develop steps wi 
General Mathematics slowly and present new material in small units. Repetition 24 
assures complete grasp by the slower pupil. Grades 7 and 8. ” 
e go 
A new book by experts. Teaches intelligent use of business = 
POLISHOOK-BEIGHEY methods, services, and commodities. Helps student choose his A 

WHELAND vocation. Provides sure foundation for advanced business 
ES ET ae a — consumer buying. 125 photographs. 110 bil 
pu 
A vivid human geography to meet the need for broader geo- “ 
BRADLEY eae > —_ ni he Clarifies interdepend- “a 
ence of all peoples and places throughout world. Stresses 2 
World Geography geography in American and international problems. Maps by = 
Harrison and Raisz. - 
the 
GINN and Compan : Ie 
PaNyY . = 20 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 : 
AAS 
int 
the 
| Re 
| ; 
CURRICULA | COLUMBIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION Co 
| for 





FOR TEACHERS |. : 7 
PM | *** Teachers a 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION « DOCTOR OF EDUCATION | HEALTH & ACCIDENT PROTECTION cat 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there | 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to | kkk Di) ‘ nev 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in | G) Ginat Day I 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 


sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees | 
| Coverage “~ 


of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 





sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- | If you miss only ONE day, you receive bene..ts. — 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers Benefits doubled, if hospitalized the 
im prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- ‘ ' zati 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic sup 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. | less 
PP EME | awest Cost 210up2 i. 

NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day ; sae 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate y : 7 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Merning. | “M14wn14aace whi 
rich 

. : E M p L E If your group is interested, compare our plans. tria 

| hon 





U N | V FE R “ | Y | For information, write David C. Lewis, State Agent, 221 a 


Venango Street, Mercer, Pa. or Home Office, Binghamton, 
‘Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. | New York. 
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PAUL S. CHRISTMAN 


Chairman, Legislative Committee 
Schuylkill Haven 


HE 1945 session of the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 

vania will be recorded as the most epochal since the 
Free School Act was passed in 1834. The salary schedule 
and subsidy plan as provided in Act 403 represent a strik- 
ing piece of educational achievement. Not only was the 
cost of living increase of Act 329 of the 1943 session 
established as permanent but a schedule of increases which 
goes far to furnish an incentive for teacher growth was 
written into law. 


Act 403 Another Milestone 
As President Grose has said “The Hare-Lee-Sollenberger 


bill marks another milestone in the forward march of 
public education in Pennsylvania. Its benefits will reach 
the home of ‘the poorest child of the poorest inhabitant in 
the meanest hut of your mountains.’ Its provisions for 
equalization of educational opportunity provide the founda- 
tion of a sound basic legal structure for Pennsylvania’s future 
citizenship needs.” 

To the Pennsylvania State Education Association goes 
the entire credit for the initiation of this legislation and the 
extensive efforts which pressed it to a successful conclusion. 
It is well, also, to note here that in no session of the General 
Assembly of the past decade was such a genuine sympathetic 
interest evidenced among the members of both Houses in 
the problems of educational finance as was found last winter. 


Reimbursement Liberal 


The plan of reimbursement to the local district by the 
Commonwealth represents a new departure in school finance 
for Pennsylvania. The financial ability of the local district 
is far more carefully appraised than under the Edmonds 
Act and changing fortunes of local wealth will be promptly 
recognized by the equalization principle of Act 403. 

The unit of reimbursement is measured by the number 
of pupils. Twenty-two high school pupils constitute a unit 
and thirty elementary pupils a unit. The amount of reim- 
bursement of subsidy will be a maximum of $1800 for the 
new biennium and $2000 for the 1947-1949 biennium. 

Distribution of State funds is based on a standard reim- 
bursement fraction which is used in the reimbursement 
formula that was recommended by the School Commission. 
As applied it recognizes the capacity of the district to sup- 
port schools as well as its needs. The poorer the district 
the greater will be the support from the State under equali- 
zation. Although the wealthier district will receive less 
support there is a guarantee that no district shall receive 
less than $600 per teaching unit. In determining the ability 
of the district to support schools, the assessed value in effect 
for county purposes is used. 

There is an additional reward in the new act for districts 
which provide special types of education under an en- 
riched program whereby vocational agriculture and indus- 
trial education are subsidized by $35 per pupil; vocational 
home economics, $20 per pupil; vocational distributive edu- 
cation, $50; physically handicapped, $30; mentally handi- 
capped, $20; vocational extension classes, $2 per hour. 

The act also includes a revised method of reimbursement 
for high school tuition; makes liberal provisions for reim- 
bursement for transportation and provides special incentives 
for the organization of joint high schools. 


THIS IS A VICTORY YEAR! 


1945 General Assembly Enacts 


History Making Legislation 


The equalization features of the act will not become effec- 
tive before the school year 1946-47. However, it is provided 
that for the coming school year districts shall receive their 
regular appropriation plus the cost of living as in the past 
year with an additional $100 per teacher in third- and 
fourth-class districts. Districts are further safeguarded to 
the extent that for the year 1946-47, the first year that the 
equalization formula will be effective, no district shall re- 
ceive a less amount from the State than it received during 
1945-46. 

New Salary Schedule, Unsurpassed 

The new salary schedule, effective for 1945-46 and the 
years thereafter and unsurpassed by any state in the Union, 
is as follows: 

NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 
Minimum- 


: hs Minimum Increments Maximum 
First Class Districts 








MGUORIRED WOREREE 5 ono 65.3 Sock d ve dees $1400 13 at $100 $2700 
Junior high and special class teachers .. 1800 10 at 120 3000 
High school and vocational school teachers 2000 8 at 175 3400 
Supervisors Kewenauec doe wgaweewachta: Cane 10 at 100 3000 
Elementary principals .....0022ccccccces G00 10 at 170 4000 
ASD CORNER PUMEIPANS. 5.0550. + oisceeis sv srews nsec OOO 4 at 250 5000 
Second Class Districts 
Elemetitasy teacheis ... 20 ic cceiccccsce 2408 9 at 100 2300 
High school teachers 1600 9 at 100 2500 
Supervisors et eter 1600 8 at 100 2400 
Elementary principals .. 2200 5 at 100 2700 
High school principals auwacuend 3000 8 at 125 4000 
Third and Fourth Class Districts 
Elementary and secondary teachers ...... 1400 7 at 100 2100 
*Principals, less than 25 teachers ........ 2000 5 at 100 2500 
*Principals, 25 or more teachers ........ 2200 5 at 100 2700 
Supervising principals, less than 25 
teachers -...... 2400 at 100 2900 


Vu 


Supervising principals, 25 or more teachers 2800 
County superintendents 


at 100 3300 


CEA TRAM ER 8.315 Se wo wee enced hea ee mle eee 4000 

CA EO o's cacanwav edt otancsckenentouwedeones 4500 

Ce NE f cak oupees LWNG Roti cake veel beatae chaos 5000 
Assistant county superintendents .............-. cc ceecececees 3500 
County supervisor of special education .... totes <wusealy 3500 
District superintendents 

CReee RU ROME nos waeatnacee Gmueu cd cae Ohba maou’ 4000 

CAGE Ee. TNE ee Sea iio de eek be dec ddeenan bles 5500 


*Principals who devote 50% or more of their time to supervision and 
administration. 

Professional employes who have earned a master’s de- 
gree at a college or university approved by the State Coun- 
cil of Education and who have received all increments pro- 
vided for by the act, are to receive two additional annual 
increments of $100 each. 


Study Made by School Commission 


The detailed study made by the School Commission, with 
George Young as chairman and Paul H. Wueller as execu- 
tive director, of the critical problems of local school finance 
as well as the need for a higher basic salary schedule was 
a most worthy contributing factor in the writing of Act 
403. We look forward with much interest to the areas of 
public school operation which the Commission will explore 
during the coming biennium. 

In the House our interests were admirably championed 
by the Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman of 
the House Education Committee, Honorable Fred P. Hare 
of Somerset, and Honorable Thomas H. Lee of Philadel- 
phia, the sponsors of H. B. 568. Private and public hearings 
on the bill were made possible through the interest of Mr. 
Sollenberger. 
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Support Given by House and Senate 
Members 


The need for such legislation and the 
specific provisions of H. B. 568 were 
pressed with great effectiveness on the 
floor and in conference by Mr. Hare. 
His address in the House before the 
final vote upon it was indeed a master- 
ful presentation. The private and pub- 
lic hearings on the bill measurably aided 
in giving a wider understanding and 
appreciation of the proposal among 
members of the General Assembly and 
the public. 

In the Senate Honorable Paul L. 
Wagner, Schuylkill County, rendered 
great service to the Association through 
his keen interpretations of the bill for 
the benefit of his colleagues. 

During its consideration in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Cox of Allegheny County, 
on behalf of the minority party, urged 
the adoption of amendments to liberalize 
its provisions. These, however, were 
not adopted. 


Many other members of both the Sen- 
ate and the House, by their active 
support and by speaking for the bill or 
for amendments, reflected a sentiment 
for liberal financial. support for our 
public schools from the State and for 
the enactment of a salary schedule that 
would bring and hold in the classroom 
a competent teaching staff. 

In the several weeks of conferences 
on H. B. 568 the Department of Public 
Instruction through Doctor Haas, State 
Superintendent, gave much helpful ad- 
vice to the sponsors of the measure. 

That the Governor affixed his signa- 
ture to the bill and made provision for 
the very substantial increase in his 
budgetary appropriation to make the 
bill effective during the coming bien- 
nium are evidence of his willingness to 
give new direction and purpose to the 
educational welfare of the boys and girls 
of the Commonwealth for decades to 
come. 

The effect of this legislation on the 
schools of the Commonwealth is beyond 
measure. Measured financially Act 403 
makes permanent the cost of living ap- 
propriation of Act 329 of the 1943 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, $26,742,- 
000, and adds to it for the current bien- 
nium under the provisions of Act 403, 
$20,258,000. In other words financial 
support from the State since the open- 
ing of the General Assembly in 1943 
has been increased $47,000,000 a bien- 
nium for basic school subsidies alone. 
This amount will be further increased 
during the 1947 biennium and there- 
after when the increase in the equal- 
ization base from $1800 to $2000 be- 
comes fully effective. 

A measure of its effect upon teachers’ 
salaries is perhaps best illustrated in a 


September, 1945 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION FOR THE BIENNIUMS 
1943-45-1945-47 





Sa 























Approved by Approved by 
Item the Gaveruec the Governor Increase or 
1943-45 1945-47 Decrease 
Governmental operations other than subsidies: 
Departmental * 
alary of Superintendent and Departmental 
‘Salaties and Expenses ...0.ccscccsseececs $ 624,000.00 $ 674,000.00 $ 50,000.00 
Labraty. 2 anid “PRMseOMn fice tica cee eh eb o's se 240,000.00 255,000.00+ 15,000.00 
Licensing and Examining Boards ............ 565,000.00 600,000.00 35,000.00 
Board of Censors ...002sececcccccccccccocs 125,000.00 140,000.00 5,000.00 
Vocational Rehabilitation 2... ciccsswcsscvccese 375,000.00 825,000.00 450,000.00 
Conducting Auditory Examinations .......... 15,000.00 15,000:00- . aiccvec pe 
Examinations for High School Diplomas ...... =... .... see 30,000.00 30,000.00 
TAL > MPRANNSERIGD Soba os nen we pstledeeagecs we 1,944,000.00 2,539,000.00 595,000.00 
Institutional 
State “Teachers, Colleges oc. o:s.ccic siasisesicsccccs $ 4,000,000.00 $ 4,800,000.00 $ 800,000.00 
State Oral School .......cesvcscccsessoeseee 207,000.00 227,000.00 20,000.00 
Soimsene’ MIGNON “SCHOO! 6 io) o. cect cs ectes sews 450,000.00 480,000.00 30,000.00 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School .......... 130,000.00 172,000.00 42,000.00 
UE: 1, SME 5.6 wc dS e'piw eRe «6 wk 08s 4,787,000.00 5,679,000.00 892,000.00 
Total, Government other than subsidies ........ $ 6,731,000.00 $ 8,218,000.00 $ 1,487,000.00 
Subsidies: 
Public Schools 
Salaries of County Superintendents .......... $ 521,000.00 $ 588,000.00 $ 67,000.06 
Pe ea of County Superintendents ........ 56,100.00 SE10000 | i ivccccteunn 
Salaries of Assistant County Superintendents 708,000.00 826,000.00 118,000.00 
Expenses of Assistant County Superintendents .. 100,300.00 100;300.00 ©. 60. cc cccgun 
Salaries of County Boards and Attorney Service 52,800.00 SP ROULOO voces 
Transportation cose eee ee cere re eeeeosceeceees 9,000,000.00 9,900,000.00 900,000.00 
en STE Cee tee ee 1,650,000.00 2,000,000.00 350,000.00 
Miscellaneous Subsidies  ..........--seeeeees 438,500.00 405,800.00 —32,700.00 
Sapport of Public Schools... 6. .cc.ceveesess 78,000,000.00 125,000,000.00 47,000,000.00 
SBOCIQl “SHIGE, “EVICHORSCS os o.n'c. 0 viene vive nienessa.0 SE SORONNO0  - viksee varies —24,300,000.00 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 2,000,000.00 1,000,000.00 —1,000,000.00 
Total, Public School Subsidies .............. 116,826,700.00 139,929,000.00 23,102,300.00 
Education of Blind and Deaf ..........seee0e- $ 1,330,000.00 $ 1,450,000.00 $ 120,000.00 
Total Education of Blind and Deaf 1,330,000.00 1,450,000.00 120,000.00 
Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Account ................ $ 2,600,000.00 $ 3,168,000.00 $ 568,000.00 


Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 
Former Teachers Account 


Total, 


Retirement of School Employes 


Universities and Cotinges 
Pennsylvania State llege 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Lincoln University 
Women’s Medical College 
a oe Medical ae ba 
ahnemann Medical College ... 

University 





Temple 


Total, Universities and Colleges 


Other Educational Institutions 
Philadelphia Museum 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 

Ey a case <cieeaeasabenetee ss aceew espn 6 
Moore Institute 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School 
DUStIGUEL PEI -SCNOO! ceed sce secsseccocens 
ameee Industrial School 
ranklin Institute 


eee emer ee sere rere reeeeeene 


Total, Other Educational Institutions ........... 


Miscellaneous Appropriations 
Special Vocational Classes ......ccceccccseees 
Aid to Free Public Libraries 
Books for Partially Sighted 
Licensing and Regulating Private Trade School 
Classes 
Promotion of Highway Safety Education ...... 


Total, Miscellaneous 
cs ee ee errr 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED ......... 
Governor also approved deficiency appropriations as 
follows: 
Special Salary Increase woes 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 


TOTAL DEFICIENCY 


3,850,000.00 5,024,000.00 1,174,000.00 














220,000.00 220,000.00 
6,670,000.00 8,412,000.00 1,742,000.00 
$ 5,290,000.00 $ 6,014,000.00 $ 724,000.00 
1,650,000.00 2,330,000.00 680,000.00 
1,376,000.00 1,651,200.00 275,200.00 
100,000.00 110,000.00 10,000.00 
120,000.00 132,000.00 12,000.00 
165,060.00 181,500.00 16,500.00 
165,000.00 181,500.00 16,500.00 
1,250,000.00 1,500,000.00 250,000.00 
10,116,000.00 — 12,100,200.00 1,984,200.00 
$ 30,000.00 $ 33,000.00 $ 3,000.00 
150,000.00 165,000.00 - 15,000.00 
33,000.00 36,300.00 3,300.00 
66,000.00 72,600.00 6,600.00 
35,000.00 38,500.00 3,500.00 
35,000.00 38,500.00 3,500.00 
50,000.00 55,000.00 5,000.00 
399,000.00 438,900.00 39,900.00 
$ ABO OOU IE ou Senet oeos $ —40,000.00 
55,000.00 79,000.00 24,000.00 
shy cea 40,000.00 40,000.00 
enh 25,000.00 25,000.00 
eases 25,000.00 25,000.00 
$ 95,000.00 $ 169,000.00 $ 74,000.00 





$ 27,062,400.00 
$ 28,549,400.00 


$135,436,700.00 
$142,167,700.00 


$162,499,100.00 
$170,717,100.00 





$ 2,442,000.00 
300,000.00 


$ 2,742,000.00 








*Appropriations for the Historical Commission for the biennium 1945-47 are made directly to the 
Commission and not to the Department of Public Instructon. : 

+$59,000 of this amount was transferred to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
for the use of the State Museum and the Archives Division of the State Library. 





statement made by Senator Wagner in 
the Senate when he pointed out that 
under the provisions of this bill a 


teacher in a fourth-class district serving 


for a number of years at the maximum 


of the new salary schedule could retire 
with an annual annuity from retirement 
greater than the salary provided by law 
for such a position previous to the ses 
sion of 1939. 
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GOVERNOR MARTIN SIGNS HOUSE BILL 568 ON MAY 29, 1945 


Left to right: Raymond C. Webster, Asst. Executive Secretary, Field Service, PSEA, Harrisburg; Paul E. Witmeyer, rN oa Supt., 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Senator Frederick L. Homsher, Strasburg; George Young, Chairman, The School Com- 
mission, Harrisburg; Paul S$. Christman, Chairman, PSEA Committee on Legislation, Schuylkill Haven; H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary, PSEA, Harrisburg; P. O. Van Ness, Executive Secretary, State School Directors Association, Harrisburg; E. A. Quackenbush, 
Director, Bureau of School Administration, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; A. Clair Moser, Asst. Executive Secretary and 
Director of Research, PSEA, Harrisburg; Representative Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somerset; Paul H. Wueller, Executive Director, The School 
Commission, Harrisburg; Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia Teachers Association; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; Representative Thomas H. Lee, Philadelphia; Senator John G. Snowden, Williamsport; Representative D. Raymond 








Sollenberger, Williamsburg; Senator M. Harvey Taylor, Harrisburg; Senator Paul L. Wagner, Tamaqua. 


Measured in guaranteed increases above the mandated 
Edmonds schedule which it supplanted we find the follow- 


ing: 


District Elementary Secondary 
First class ............ . $300 $200 
Second class ......... . 300 300 
Third class ....... ven A008 500 
PUREE CASE he. 5s ocd ws 1000 800 


This is exclusive of the $200 additional provided for the 
master’s degree and does not give consideration to the pro- 
vision in the Act which permits boards of education by 
voluntary action to adopt salary schedules with maximums 
above those provided in the law, many of which are now 
in effect. 

Members of the Association should recognize that the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association was the original 
and active sponsor for these two significant pieces of legis- 
lation, Act 329 of the 1943 session and Act 403 of the 1945 
session. 


Other Legislation Enacted 


Much other significant educational legislation was en- 
acted. The Retirement System was reopened for the en- 
trance into the system of present employes who had not 
joined and for new entrants who had withdrawn and later 
returned to school service—Act 204. 

The Retirement Law was amended to permit members 
to secure credit toward their retirement for out-of-state 
teaching service—Act 159. 

Interest on members’ accumulated deductions will term- 
inate on the date of separating from school service—Act 331. 

The minimum retirement annuity for beneficiaries under 
the Hess Act was increased from $20 to $25 per month— 
Act 168. 

Refunds of the amount payable to the school employes 


in military service are limited to the amount which was to 
his credit at the time of entering military service if he fails 
to return to the school district—Act 170. 

The requirements for a physical examination for those 
returning from military service in order to qualify for all 
the benefits of the law upon reinstatement were removed— 
Act 371. 

Provision was made for a special State high school equiva- 
lent diploma issued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and recognizing for credit the completion of subjects 
outside of the regularly organized secondary schools such as 
the Armed Forces Institute—Act 212. 

Local school boards are authorized to release pupils for 
religious instruction upon specific request from the religious 
agencies of a district—Act 13. 

Pupils, teachers, and all school employes will be given com- 
plete physical examinations every two years with provisions 
also for remedial follow-ups—Acts 425 and 426. 

As in every session there were certain desirable bills which 
did not pass. Among these might be included a sick leave 
law statewide in its application, the designation of age 65 
as the age at which boards may require retirement, exten- 
sion of scholarships, reasonable security for superintendents 
and the stabilization of the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and members of the State Department 
and the non-partisan election of school directors. 


In summary the session of 1945 will go down in history as 
one in which public school opportunities for the boys and 
g.rls of Pennsylvania and for those who serve them were 
given generous consideration. Act 403 in its final form was 
less liberal in its provisions than H. B. 568 as originally 
introduced. Nevertheless this measure with the many other 
measures benefiting the school system in other areas marks 
the 1945 General Assembly as significant in its educational 


benefits. 


> 








EDUCATION AND THE 
SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER 


HE United Nations Conference recently completed at San 
Francisco might be regarded as the “first day of school” 
in planning for peace. 

Working together day by day for over two months, the 
Delegates from 50 peace-loving nations were able to learn 
some of each other’s similarities and differences. They were 
able to come to agreements over their differences, and to 
work out a Charter which is the blueprint of future inter- 
national cooperation. 

The provisions for “educational cooperation” which have 
been included in the San Francisco Charter on International 
Organization are of special interest to members of the teach- 
ing profession. For the first time in the history of inter- 
national documents, this Charter gives teachers a real oppor- 
tunity to take active part in promoting the peace of the world. 


Education Now Included 

The San Francisco meetings were based on proposals made 
last fall by the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China at the Dumbarton Oaks meetings in Washington, D. C. 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals made no provisions for edu- 
cational cooperation among nations. 

Now, however, reference to education has been made in 
parts of the San Francisco Charter dealing with powers of 
the General Assembly, economic and social cooperation, and 
the trusteeship of dependent areas. 


General Assembly 

The Organization’s General Assembly composed of all 
United Nations is authorized, among other things, to initiate 
studies and make recommendations for: 

“Promoting international cooperation in the economic, 
social, cultural, educational, and health fields and assist- 
ing in the realization of human rights and basic free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” 


Economic and Social Council 
The purpose of the Organization’s Economic and Social 
Council is to create conditions of stability and well-being 
necessary for peaceful relations among nations. This Coun- 
cil will be composed of 18 members of the United Nations, 
elected by the General Assembly. 
Provisions for economic and social cooperation in the 
Charter direct the United Nations to promote: 
“Solutions of international economic, social, health and 
related problems, and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation.” 


Trusteeship System 
Nothing was officially decided at the Dumbarton Oaks 
meetings on the treatment of non-self-governing areas. 
When, at San Francisco, the United States Delegation drafted 
an international trusteeship system, education was not men- 
tioned. Now, the importance of education in raising the 
status of dependent peoples is recognized in this basic objec- 
tive of the Charter’s trusteeship system: 
“To promote the political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement of the trust territories.” 


A natural question is: “How, with no mention of educa- 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary, National Education Association 


tion made in the original plans, were provisions for education 
made in the completed San Francisco Charter?” 
The answer is many things. 


Consultants Invited 

A few weeks before the San Francisco Conference, the 
State Department asked forty-two organizations, represent- 
ing a large cross-section of American public opinion, to send 
Consultants to the San Francisco meetings. The National 
Education Association was one of these organizations; the 
writer was named to serve in that capacity. 

The Consultants were given every consideration by the 
State Department at the Conference, and were able to take 
part in many Conference activities. They were given mate- 
rials and information on negotiations, and had opportunity 
to question and make proposals to the United States Dele- 
gation. 


The Chinese Propose 

On the first day of the San Francisco Conference, the 
Chinese Delegation issued three proposals for amending the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The third of these read: “The 
Economic and Social Council should specifically provide for 
the promotion of educational and other forms of cultural 
cooperation.” 

At first, all the “Big Four” nations agreed to support these 
proposals. Many of the other nations, including Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Iran, Lebanon, Norway, Panama, the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth, and Uruguay, spoke up in favor of 
educational cooperation. 


The “Big Four” Modify 


However, days passed without any reference whatever by 
the “Big Four” Delegations to the Chinese proposals for 
educational cooperation. In view of their former agreement, 
their silence was puzzling. When the deadline for submitting 
amendments to Dumbarton Oaks was reached, it was re- 
vealed that the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China had jointly submitted five amendments dealing with 
cultural cooperation, but had dropped the term “educational” 
entirely. 


The Consultants Persuade 

The NEA Consultant, while not minimizing the impor- 
tance of cultural provisions, realized that unless specific ref- 
erences were made to education in the Charter, one of the 
most important ways of preserving peace through mutual 
understanding would be omitted. 

The NEA Consultant was invited to take part in the State 
Department’s “Our Foreign Policy” radio program on May 
12. He was able to present the “case for education” on a 
nationwide hook-up, and stated that “mutual understanding 
based on educational cooperation, is vital to the success of 
the world organization that this Conference is building.” 

Several letters were sent by the Consultants to the United 
States Delegation, urging reconsideration of their decision to 
exclude educational provisions from the Charter. 

The Delegation replied that they considered that the term 
culture included education. Some people feared that specific 
mention of “education” might be interpreted as an open 
door to subversive pronaganda in American schools. This, 
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they felt, might jeopardize the Senate’s ratification of the 
Charter as a whole. 

Members of the United States Delegation were not aware 
of the extent of public opinion favoring Charter provisions 
for education. 


Public Opinion Registers 

The United States Delegation was shown the results of a 
Public Opinion Poll indicating that 84% of the American 
people are in favor of international cooperation in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, and telegrams, urging edu- 
cational provisions in the Charter, reached the Delegation 
from teacher and lay groups all over the country. 

The Consultants from the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Grange, the Farm Federation Bu- 
reau, and other groups unanimously backed the Education 
Consultants’ proposals for restoring education to the Charter. 

During the time that the San Francisco Conference was 
taking place, the United States House of Representatives and 
the Senate unanimously passed resolutions urging the estab- 
lishment of an international educational and cultural or- 
ganization. This showed the United States Delegation, in 
still another way, the overwhelming weight of favorable 
public opinion on the subject. 


U. S. Delegation Reconsiders 

Finally, the Consultants obtained a hearing with the 
United States Delegation and presented their proposals for 
amending the Charter. The provisions for educational co- 
operation were among these recommendations. The large 
press conference which was held immediately after the hear- 
ing resulted in the nation’s newspapers widely featuring the 
importance of the educators’ proposals. 

Impressed, the United States Delegation reconsidered, with- 
drew its previous objections, and unanimously accepted the 
Education Consultants’ proposals. 

After due committee procedure, and approval by the other 
nations, clear-cut provisions for international cooperation in 
education were written into the final version of the United 
Nations Charter on International Organization. 


What It Will Mean 

The way is now open to establishing an International 
Office of Education to carry out the educational provisions of 
the Charter. 

Only a beginning has been made in the direction of inter- 
national cooperation in education. If the achievements of 
the teaching profession at San Francisco are to mean any- 
thing, it will be up to the members of the profession to 
follow up, year after year, the opportunities provided for 
education by the Conference. 


The “First Day” Ends 

So, with the signing of the Charter by the 50 United 
Nations, the “first day of international school” was officially 
over. Good progress had been made in solving some of the 
problems of international organization. Already a great deal 
had been learned about cooperation among nations. More 
lessons to learn loomed ahead. 





Geographic School Bulletins 


HE Geographic School Bulletins, published by the Na- 

tional Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., will be 
resumed for the 1945-46 school year on October 1, the Society 
has announced. Orders may be placed by teachers and libra- 
rians with the Society. The twenty-five cent subscription fee 
covers the mailing and handling charges for the thirty weekly 
issues of the year. 
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Future Teachers of America 
Yearbook 


HE 1945 (Fifth) Yearbook of Future Teachers of 

America, now being distributed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, is an excellent piece of literature for 
recruiting new teachers and for use in professional courses 
in our teachers colleges. It contains a record of the 140 FTA 
chapters and the names of the 3501 FTA members—a larger 
membership than in any previous year since FTA was 
founded 7 years ago. The 1945 Yearbook also includes the 
educational classic Trades and Professions by George Herbert 
Palmer; the story, code of ethics, and platform of the 
National Education Association; and the history of FTA. 

The FTA Yearbook is prepared under the direction of 
Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of the National Committee, 
FTA, and editor of the NEA Journal. A copy of the Year- 
book is given to each member as a part of the FTA services. 
To others the volume sells for $1 per copy. A complete 
file of these valuable yearbooks should be in the library 
of every school which prepares teachers. 

There are 5 FTA Chapters in Pennsylvania as follows: 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven; Richard T. Parsons, 
president, sponsor; membership, 33. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Anne M. Barr, 
instructor, school of education, sponsor; membership, 24; 
Victory Honor Roll 

Albright College, Reading; V. C. Zener, supervisor, student 
teaching, sponsor; membership, 21 

Rosemont College, Rosemont; Kathryn Ida Scanlon, head, 
education department, sponsor; membership, 32; Victory 
Honor Roll 

State Teachers College, West Chester; George R. Cress- 
man, head, department of education, sponsor; membership, 15 

The chapters at Albright College and the State Teachers 
Colleges at Lock Haven and West Chester are new, chartered 
during 1944-45, and received a charter issued jointly by 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, signed by the President and 
Secretary of both associations. Pennsylvania is the first 
State to have such FTA charters. 


American Education Week 1945 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 

\\Z, DUCATION to Promote the General Welfare” is the 
theme for the twenty-fifth annual observance of Amer- 

ican Education Week, November 11 to 17. 

The NEA has again made materials available at nominal 
cost to assist local groups in planning and conducting the 
observance of American Education Week. Write for com- 
plete list and order form. Address the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Manstield Institute on 
Professional Relations 


\NJG"'DUCATION is Everybody’s Business” was the topic 
for the fourth annual Institute on Professional Rela- 

tions held at the State Teachers College, Mansfield, on July 

31, 1945. The two-hour program consisted of four parts: 

Expressions from Laymen—Rev. Dwight Loder, Blossburg; 
Johnston B. Shimer, Wellsboro; C. W. Sheriff, Wellsboro; 
Ray Nobles, Sayre 

Expressions from Members of the Profession—Walter G. 
Clark, Wellsboro; Raymond C. Webster, Harrisburg 

Expressions from the Audience 

Summary and Evaluation—S. Manford Lloyd, Mansfield 














NEA BOARD OF DI 


yes year 1945 will go down in history as one of the 
years when it was not possible for the NEA to hold its 
annual meeting of the Representative Assembly. Because of 
wartime travel restrictions the annual business meeting was 
limited to the Board of Directors. This meeting was held 
in the.Stevens Hotel, Chicago, July 3, 4, and 5. Notwith- 
standing this restriction the meeting was unusual in many 
respects. The agenda included many important problems 
and issues. The freedom from the necessity of rushing to 
another meeting permitted ample time for the discussion of 
all topics. 

The meeting took on the aspect of a workshop conference 
in which the directors from the different states, thinking, 
speaking, and working together on the problems of the 
NEA, became a unified group. Contributing largely to the 
success of the meeting were the inspiring leadership of 
President Schlagle, the administrative ability of Secretary 
Givens, the program and achievement reports made by se- 
lected division heads of the NEA Headquarters Staff. 


The President Reports 

A high point of the meeting of the Board of Directors 
was the report by President Schlagle. Briefly he told of a 
number of events of great significance that had taken place 
during the year, of the growth and influence of the NEA 
nationwide, of the number of important meetings in which 
he participated such as the American Legion Convention, 
the Educational Policies Commission, the White House 
Conference on Rural Education, the State Secretaries, the 
numerous state, county, and local association meetings to- 
gether with many group meetings of the PTA and civic 
groups. 

He emphasized particularly the significance of the San 
Francisco Conference which opened on April 25, 1945, and 
the successful efforts in securing significant recognition for 
education in the United Nations Charter. He stated that 
the work of the NEA Consultant, William G. Carr, and 
the two advisors, Ben Cherrington and himself, was made 
possible by the NEA War and Peace Fund. 

The drafting of a charter for an international office of 
education, he said, would probably be undertaken at a meet- 
ing of representatives of the fifty allied nations this fall. 

Interesting, also, was the detailed report by Secretary 
Givens on the services of NEA Headquarters Staff. He 
told of the plans, some of which have already been com- 
pleted and others which will take place in the near future, 
of expanded activity in the areas of field service, visual edu- 
cation, public relations, adult education, leaders’ letters, and 
other divisions. He reported that the NEA had contracted 
for the preparation of a movie to cost $25,000 which would 
depict the work of the NEA and which would be ready 
for showing in the early fall. 


Two New Publications 

Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the NEA, 
presented to the Board of Directors two new and interesting 
publications. The one is a 160-page booklet entitled, “NEA 
History” by Mildred Sandison Fenner, assistant editor of the 
Journal of the NEA. This booklet is a complete history of 
the development and program of the National Association 
from its early beginnings until the present time. The other 
is a new publication entitled, “The NEA Handbook,” con- 
sisting of 240 pages which is a tool for NEA leaders. Every 
local officer and every member of a local, state, or national 
association interested in association activities should have 
copies of these two new important NEA publications. 
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HARRY E. GAYMAN, 
NEA State Director 








Among the important items of business approved by the 
Board of Directors were 
1. Adoption of the budget in an amount of approximately 
$1,000,000 for 1945-46 

2. Approval for the initiation of NEA travel service at 
the close of the war especially adapted for teachers in 
the low income groups with possibility of expanding 
to international visitation 

3. Consideration of plans for an international conference 

of educational leaders at the close of the war in which 
the different states will have opportunity to be host 
to a representative from one of the countries participat- 
ing. 
Other high points of the meeting were presentations by 
Doctor Marston of various aspects of federal legislation and 
a report by Doctor DuShane on the activities of the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy during the past year, 
Pennsylvania First in Membership 

Interesting, as it always is, was the report on membership. 
Total membership for the NEA was reported as 331,605, the 
largest in the history of the NEA and an increase over the 
previous year of 59,758. Pennsylvania with a membership 
of 31,571 again had the largest membership of any state 
and had made the largest gain of any state—5,286. Our 
present membership in the National Association is 59% of 
the membership of the PSEA and measured by this standard 
we rank fourteen among the states. 

The last session of the Board of Directors on Thursday 
afternoon, July 5, consisted of a roll call of the states in 
which each State Director reported on the significant achieve- 
ments within the state during the past year. It was with a 
great deal of pleasure that the State Director from Penn- 
sylvania reported the outstanding legislative achievements 
and the continued support of the National Association as 
shown by increase in membership. 

One was impressed also by the large number of states 
which reported successful legislative campaigns. 

At the close of the meetings of the Board of Directors 
Secretary Givens spoke in the highest terms of the inspiration 
gained from the meeting and the excellent work of the Di- 
rectors in promoting a program of common objectives in 
unified action. It was the privilege of the State Director 
from Pennsylvania in speaking for the Board of Directors 
to state that the morale, the fine support, the outstanding 
reports of achievements, the developments of a program 
through our unified education association, and the vision of 
our leaders marked this as one of the most significant meet- 
ings the Board of Directors ever held. 

It is unfortunate that every member of the National Edu- 
cation Association and every teacher who is not a member 
could not have been in attendance at this meeting of the 
Board of Directors. In summary it can best be characterized 
as evidence that our professional associations, in the states 
and in the nation, are now beginning to reap in tangible 
achievements the seed sown during the previous years. 

2 —a—e 


Education Congress 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Francis B. Haas is 
planning to hold the Education Congress in the Forum, 
Education Building, Harrisburg, in October. The date will 
be announced later. The Congress will further evaluate the 
reports of the Postwar Planning Committee with particular 
consideration to those features which have application to 
educational instruction and administration in the postwar 
period. 
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THE LOCAL BRANCH AND 
POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


EACHERS must become politically intelligent. This 

is our duty as educated citizens who, by training and 
experience, should be able to give good, honest leadership, 
not to our students alone, but to the communities of which 
we are a part. Becoming politically intelligent simply means 
taking a more active and more intelligent part in govern- 
ment. This is the lesson we should learn and use if we hope 
to continue to advance the interests of our profession. 

Too long teachers have considered- themselves a group 
apart from, or perhaps above, the affairs of government. 
However, the peculiar dependence of teachers and the pub- 
lic schools on laws and on elected officials compels us to 
be active in the selection of those who make the laws. And 
the fact that so many other occupation groups and special 
economic interests have been organized to take political 
action in their own interests, which often are not ours, will 
continue to leave us defenseless and at the mercy of groups 
to whom the affairs of education may be of no great con- 
cern. This has been our history, and these are the conditions 
we must recognize. 

There is still much to be done to sell the value of pub- 
lic education to the public and to convince lawmakers that 
the schools and their teachers play an important role in our 
democratic country. We can help by becoming better in- 
formed about government as individuals, and by becoming 
active as a professional group on the local as well as on the 
state level of government. 

In meeting with members of the General Assembly dur- 
ing the fight to pass H. B. 568, groups of teachers were told 
by legislators who are our friends that teachers as a group 
are often politically ineffective, that many do not vote, that 
many are not even registered voters, that we are ungrate- 
ful, and that, after all this, we hold ourselves aloof, and 
only complain of conditions. Whether or not those charges 
are true of large numbers of teachers is not so important 
as the fact that our lawmakers believe them to be true, and 
that they act accordingly. They can feel safe in paying 
little attention to the needs and desires of our profession, 
while they woo other groups who give them more effective 
political support. We have learned from our legislators, 
then, that our local branches need to do a little educating 
in democratic government among their own members. At 
least, we should know our officeholders and those who are 
candidates for public office. 

Without the leadership of the PSEA and the activity of 
its local legislative contact committees there might have 
been no new State salary schedules or program for State 
aid to school districts. Certainly we would not have gotten 
as favorable a law as H. B. 568 passed. The basic fact is 
that professional organization on State and local levels is 
our chief hope for improvement. We have learned, during 
the past legislative year, that our professional organizations 
can influence the thoughts and acts of our lawmakers, and 
that in the future we must impress this fact more clearly 
on all public officers. 

Our local branches then should educate their members 
in their political responsibilities, and to take such group 
action in government affairs as will make their political 
importance a fact known to all public officials and to all 


*Contributfon as a member of the PSEA Committee on Local Branches. 


HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH* 


President of Aliquippa Local Branch 


candidates for public office. In this way we can help gov- 
ernment to become more honest and move intelligent. We 
should demonstrate that we have a real interest in demo- 
cratic government. Clearly, this interest must not be just 
the self-interest of a pressure group. The public must be 
convinced that we are honestly concerned about securing 
good government for everyone, or we shall have little influ- 
ence for good. 

It is not enough that we should help elect to the General 
Assembly and other State offices men willing and able to 
pass good laws, and to administer them wisely. We must 
also recognize that local officials should be carefully selected. 
Mayors or burgesses, councilmen, and justices of the peace 
make and administer good government or bad government 
in the local units. We can hardly hope to do well our job 
of training children in good citizenship if the community in 
which they live sets poor examples and low standards of 
good citizenship. Respect for law and order is not stim- 
ulated when a curfew ordinance is inefficiently enforced or 
disregarded entirely. This is only one of the many examples 
which all teachers have seen of the effects bad government 
may have in producing cynical, disrespectful young citizens. 

The affairs of the local school district are, in most cases, 
administered by publicly-elected directors who should be of 
the highest type and eminently fitted to hold the office. 
Although at the present time our code of ethics forbids a 
teacher to engage in political activity in connection with the 
election of school directors, there is the question as to 
whether or not this part of the code is too restrictive to per- 
mit freedom of action in securing public spirited school 
directors. The children we teach are definitely affected by 
government in many ways, for better or worse. This is some- 
thing with which we are vitally concerned. 

Having learned that the local branch should do some- 
thing to educate its members in government; that it may 
properly influence the election of candidates for public office; 
and, that it can influence the acts of public officers after 
they have been elected, we are ready to consider a program 
of political activities in the local professional group. 

At the beginning of the school year the local branch might 
distribute a list of all elected officials who serve the com- 
munity. A short description of the duties of each office will 
be valuable. Members of the branch who teach political 
science could form the committee which should work out 
this project. Also at this time, since there is an election every 
year, it would be well to remind the members to register if 
they have not already done so. Before election day the mem- 
bers should be reminded of the duty of voting. If this part 
of the program is carried out each year every teacher will 
know who are his public officers, what they do, and more- 
over, every teacher will be a voter, and so, a political power. 
Such projects will go far toward eliminating the political ig- 
norance and impotence about which our legislators warned us. 

In the second part of the political program the issues of 
each campaign could be clearly defined for teachers, and any 
others who may care to attend, at meetings planned by the 
civic cemmittee, or by some other committee of the local 
branch. Questions like the need for recreation facilities, law 
enforcement, zoning ordinances, or legislation, according to 
the kind of election, could be subjects for discussion. Of 


(Turn to page 24) 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Our Obligation 


HEN the teachers of Pennsylvania united to ask our 

legislators and their constitueuts to enact the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association legislative program into 
the school laws, they made the request in the name of the 
children of the Commonwealth. 

Increased salaries and a more favorable status for the 
teacher were certainly needed and desired not as ends with- 
in themselves, but as contributing factors toward better 
educational opportunities for pupils. If we are to keep 
faith with those who evidenced their confidence in our 
profession by voting for House Bill 568 which became Act 
403, it is our obligation to do all we can to improve the 
educational program of the State. We can do this in many 
ways, only a few of which are suggested here. 

In the application of the new legislation it is inevitable 
that there will be some problems to soive, some adjustments 
to be made. It will be very easy to become impatient and 
dissatisfied when these situations present themselves. To 
keep our perspective it is essential that we remember that 
our program is state-wide, that it is an equalization program, 
and that individuals and districts alike evaluate it in terms 
ct the State rather than personal or local incidents. An 
unselfish, analytical appraisal is our first obligation to make 
possible a fair application of the new program. 

Obviously, legislation of such momentous significance 
could not reasonably be expected to be perfect. Frank ap- 
praisal will assuredly bring to light some imperfections 
which should be eliminated at the earliest opportunity. It 
is our professional duty to observe the results of the pro- 
gram—fairly, critically, and with the objective of improve- 
ment in mind. It will not do to delay year after year to 
correct any deficiencies found. It is our obligation as an 
Association to take prompt action to effect needed changes 
without unnecessary delay. 

Nor is it enough to think only of modification of our 
existing program. Our program is by no means complete. 
There is much more to be done. We have an excellent 
foundation upon which to build, but so much remains to 
be done that we can scarcely say that the plans for the 
building have been completed.” Now is the time to make 
our plans, to continue their formulation from month to 
month so that we will be ready at the appropriate time 
to propose plans that will further advance the educational 
opportunities of our boys and girls. 

We claimed and rightfully so, that our new program 
would attract candidates to prepare themselves for the pro- 
fession of teaching. Better salaries and better professional 
status are added incentives to those who have an interest 
in becoming teachers. Those of us now in service have 
an obligation to do all we can to encourage young men and 
women of exceptional ability and background to enter 
teacher education institutions and prepare for careers as 
teachers. It is not too early even in the junior high school 
grades to stimulate thinking about teaching as a profession. 
During the past few years the outlook for teachers has been 
such as to discourage entrance into the profession. With the 
new program in operation we can conscientiously direct 
attention of our able youth to teaching. 

Perhaps our greatest challenge, our greatest obliga- 
tion, is to prove our claim that better paid teachers will 
result in a better educational program. Teachers in service 
have the responsibility of professional growth through read- 
ing and study, extension and summer classes, activity in 


te 


professional organizations, and other kinds of in-service 
programs. 

The master’s degree has been recognized as an asset to 
the teacher. Attainment of the additional year of education 
ought to reflect improvement in teaching. It is not only 
an obligation of the teacher to continue professional study, 
but also of educational institutions to provide the kind of 
courses that will enable the teacher who earns the master’s 
degree to become a better teacher. 

With the opening of school this September, the teachers 
of Pennsylvania ought to enter their classrooms with a re- 
freshed feeling of pride in their profession and a quickened 
desire to make the honored title of TEACHER one of in- 
creased significance in the community. 

Throughout 1945-46 let us strive unceasingly to work 
toward the ideal of making TEACHING a real PROFES 
SION in the full meaning of the word. 

—C. Herman Grose, President, Eric 





Western Pennsylvania Education 


Conference 
Pittsburgh, Friday, October 12, 1945 


HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conterenc., 

of which the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on Friday, October 12, 
1945. (At the request of the ODT the Conference has been 
limited to one day only.) 

Meetings to be held on this date will include the gencral 
meetings of the Pittsburgh schools and the Allegheny County 
schools, the various section and conference groups, and 
cooperative study groups (elementary and secondary.) 

Numerous luncheons and dinners are planned by various 
sections and groups affliated with the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference. Among the affiliated organizations 
meeting at this time are the Western Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women and Advisers to Girls and Pi 
Lambda Theta. , 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is 
supported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
and the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny County 
Public Schools, The Carnegie Institute of Technology, Du- 
quesne University, the Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, the Parochial Schools of the Pittsburgh Diocese, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, the University of Pittsburgh, the Western Pean- 
sylvania County Superintendents Association, and_ the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. S. P. 
Franklin will act as general chairman of the Conference, 
assisted by A. M. Goldberger, the permanent secretary, and 
the Advisory Board and Executive Committee of the West- 
ern Convention District for the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. The officers of the Western Convention 
District for the current year are: J. Lewis Shannon, Mun- 
hall, president; Meyers B. Horner, Washington, first vice 
president; Gladys M. Clark, Connellsville, second vice presi- 
dent; and Anthony M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh, 


secretary. 





The great thing we need to learn—educators, business- 
men; all of us—is to think in terms of people and not so 
much in terms of things —Willis A. Sutton 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


James Herbert Kelley, former 
Executive Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, will celebrate his seventieth 
birthday on September 10, 1945. 
To him we extend greetings and 
best wishes for continued good 
health and happiness. 

Doctor Kelley, who retired as 
Executive Secretary on February 28, 
1939, was born in Belvidere, IIli- 
nois, on September 10, 1875. He 
served in educational positions in 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Col- 

James Hersert Kettey orado before coming to the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1919. In 1921 he became PSEA’s 
Executive Secretary, and under his supervision the Associa- 
tion attained a position of leadership of education associations 
in the United States. 

Since his retirement Doctor and Mrs. Kelley have lived 
in New Haven, Connecticut, at 103 Cottaye Street. They 
spend several months each winter in Florida. 








Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 


HIRTY-THREE local leaders’ conferences will be held 
T Geueae Pennsylvania during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and early November. The purposes of these 
conferences are to 
1. Acquaint our local leaders with the program of the 
PSEA and the NEA 
2. Serve as an exchange of points of view and coordinate 
the activities of Local Branches with the PSEA and 
the NEA 
3. Assist Local Branches in promoting their programs 
and solving their problems 
4. Promote unity of purpose, solidarity of action, and en- 
thusiastic loyalty to professional organization 
5. Develop local leaders 
Tentative dates for conferences are as follows: 
Central Convention District 
September 24, Lewisburg 
September 25, Huntingdon 
September 26, Clearfield 
September 27, Port Allegany 
September 28, Lock Haven 
Central-Western Convention District 
September 12, Somerset 
September 14, Indiana 
Eastern Convention District 
November 12, Allentown 
November 13, Lansford 
November 14, Kutztown 
November 15, Schuylkill Haven 
Midwestern Convention District 
September 17, Clarion 
September 20, Slippery Rock 
September 21, Beaver Falls 
Northeastern Convention District 
October 29, Bloomsburg 
October 30, Wilkes-Barre 
October 31, East Stroudsburg 
November 1, Scranton 
November 2, Tunkhannock 
Northwestern Convention District 
September 18, Edinboro 
September 19, Oil City 
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Southeastern Convention District 
November 7, Doylestown 
November 8, Upper Darby 
November 9, West Chester 


Southern Ccavention District 
October 8, Harrisburg 
October 9, Millersville 
October 10, Shippensburg 
October 11, York 


Western Convention District 
October 15, Greensburg 
October 16, California 
October 17, Pittsburgh 
October 18, Pittsburgh 
October 19, Allegheny County 


The President of each Convention District will extend an 
invitation to the president and officers of each local branch, 
the county and district superintendents, members of the 
Executive Council, and members of any elective or appointive 
committees within the area. These individuals and any 
members of the Association may attend any or all of the 
conferences within a Convention District. Members plan- 
ning to attend the dinner should make arrangements through 
the Local Branch President. 

The meetings will be divided into three sessions—an_ after-. 
noon session convening at approximately 4:00 o’clock, a 
dinner meeting, and an evening session. A member of 
Headquarters Staff of the NEA will be im attendance at 
each meeting. 

These conferences of Local Branch Presidents and local 
leaders in professional organizations are one of the outstand- 
ing contributions which our Association has made in pro- 
moting more active Local Branches and in developing local 
leaders. R. C. Webster, Field Secretary, PSEA, will have 
immediate charge of these conferences under the supervision, 
of the PSEA Local Branch Committee. 





Warning to Teachers 


(The following is published at the request of the Penn. 
sylvania Securities Commission) 


a 

The Pennsylvania Securities Commission desires to warm 
your readers against unlicensed promoters of oil and mining 
ventures, especially those located in Canada. Their method 
of operation is to send out glowing circulars promising 
large returns which are followed up with long distance. 
telephone calls. The rising tide of these illegal offerings is 
a matter of concern not only to the Pennsylvania Securities, 
Commission, but to the National Association of Securities 
Commissioners which is conducting a nation-wide campaigm 
of warning against this activity. The Pennsylvania Securities, 
Commission has issued cease and desist orders against forty- 
two Canadian promoters and has secured fugitive indict- 
ments in three cases although this, except for the publicity, 
is fruitless since the extradition treaty with Canada does 
not cover securities law violations. 

All the legitimate dealers in securities and their salesmen 
are licensed and their certificates are available for your 
inspection. The Commission desires to warn emphatically- 
that buying securities from strangers over the long distance 
telephone is extremely hazardous. People who persist in 
so doing can expect little protection or redress from the. 
Commission. 

Pennsylvania Securities Commission 
R. A. Cox, Chairman 
J. Myron Honicman, Commissioner 
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Convention Districts 


Meetings 
Due to ODT restrictions on travel because of the war the 

annual meetings of the Convention Districts of the PSEA 
will be held this year on a restricted basis. The tentative 
schedule as announced is as follows: 

Central—October 12, Lock Haven 

Central-Western—Area Meetings 

Eastern—October 19 

Midwestern—October 27, Slippery Rock 

Northeastern—November 30, Bloomsburg 

Northwestern—October 26, Erie 

Southeastern—March 27-30, 1946, Philadelphia 

Southern—October 19, York 

‘Western—October 12, Pittsburgh 


Elections 
Six of the Convention Districts will elect members to the 
Executive Council. The elections that should be held are 
as follows: 
Central-Western—one classroom teacher for a term of 
two years 
Midwestern—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 
Northeastern—one classroom teacher for a term of two 
years 
Northwestern—one administrator for a term of two years 
Southeastern—one administrator for a term of two years 
Western—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 
In addition to the elections each Convention District should 
designate delegates to the NEA Representative Assembly in 
1946, if such a convention is held. The number of delegates 
that should be designated is as follows: 


No. of delegates to be named 
Delegate to the Executive Council in 








(Convention quota on preferential order 
—— wanaendie Adminis- Classroom 
trators Teachers 
KGRRIROL: 2 earn ke 6 8 8 
(Central-Western 5 7 if 
eS 7 9 9 
‘Midwestern ....... 4 6 6 
‘Northeastern ...... 8 10 10 
Northwestern ..... 4 6 6 
Southeastern ...... 11 13 13 
Southern ......... 7 9 9 
WWwestern = 35 585 15 17 17 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as adopted by the 1942 
jHouse of Delegates are 

1. All delegates to the NEA Convention must hold active 
membership in the NEA and the PSEA for two suc- 
cessive years including the current year preceding the 
date of the Convention. 

2. In no case shall an individual who has retired from 
school service in Pennsylvania be eligible as a candidate. 


'Delegates’ Meetings 

The business of the Convention District should be con- 
ducted by a House of Delegates selected by the Local 
(Branches in conformity with the regulations set up by the 
‘Convention District constitution. A common practice is to 
have those Local Branch delegates who will serve in the 
‘State Convention serve also in the delegate meeting of the 
‘Convention District. 

The responsibility for the transaction of business and 
,election which is now lodged with the House of Delegates 
.of the Convention District requires that these meetings be 
conducted so that each Local Branch will have an oppor- 
\tunity to participate. Accordingly, the following recommen- 


September, 1945 


dations are made with reference to the business meetings of 
the Convention District House of Delegates: 

1. The meeting should be held at a time which is con- 
venient for the attendance of delegates, classroom 
teachers and administrators alike. 

2. Participation by delegates should be on the basis of 
credentials issued by the Convention District through 
a credentials committee. 


3. The nominations of NEA delegates should be by ballot. 





Pennsylvania Branch, Secondary 
School Principals 


HE Pennsylvania branch of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals is sending to high schools 
in the State the eight reports of committees which met under 
its auspices in 6 areas of the State this summer. The topics 
of these reports are 
A. What is the High School’s Responsibility to Returning 
Veterans? 

B. What Constitutes a Desirable Health and Physical 
Education Program for the Local Secondary School? 
How May This Program Be Implemented? 

C. What Constitutes a Desirable Guidance Program for 

the Secondary School? How May This Program Be 

Implemented? 

. What Can the Local Secondary School Do to Improve 

Classroom Instruction? 

What Can the Local Secondary School Do to Assist 

in the Solution of the Social Problems of Adolescence? 

Week-Day Religious Education on Released-School 

Time 
. Gearing the Curriculum to the Needs Ahead—Social 

Studies, Mathematics 
. What Constitutes a Good Public Relations Program? 

Over 400 administrators and teachers attended these con- 
ferences. Reports of the local groups were edited by a com- 
mittee which met at Drexel Lodge, Philadelphia, July 30, 31, 
and August 1. This project was supported by an allotment 
of $1,000 from the PSEA. 

The Branch has proposed the establishment of a State 
High School Professional Service with membership open to 
all high schools and departments of secondary education in 
colleges in Pennsylvania. The fee for this service will be 
$10 per year for high schools with enrolments of 500 pupils 
or more, and $5 for high schools of under 500 and for col- 
leges. The service will continue to carry on the kind of co- 
operative professional work started this summer. 

Oscar Granger of Haverford Township High School is 
President of the Pennsylvania Branch. 


Om mg 





Commission on Professional Ethics 


May 25 and 26, 1945 
HARLES E. SOHL, chairman, Abington, presided 
at a meeting of the Commission on Professional Ethics 
May 25 and 26 at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. The 
business considered by the Commission included 
1. Revision of the Pennsylvania Code of Ethics 
2. Problems in the teaching field which can be aided 
by application of principles of ethics and equity 
3. The improvement of public relations 
4. Coordination of activities with other agencies 
5. Orientation and indoctrination of students in teacher 
education institutions and of new teachers 
Respectfully submitted, 
Caries E. Soni, Chairman 
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THE ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


Members of the Association will be interested in the digest 
of the minutes of meetings of the Executive Council and of 
committees which have been held since the May issue of 
PSJ went to print. These reflect the varied activities of 
the PSEA, the fidelity of the Executive Council in facing 
Association problems, and the active interest of committee 
members. 


Executive Council 
No. IV—April 28, 1945 


T its fourth meeting on April 28 at PSEA Headquar- 
ters, Harrisburg, the Executive Council considered 
the following business with President C. Herman Grose, 
Erie, presiding: 
1. Report of the President 
2. Report of the Executive Secretary 
a. Financial 
b. Headquarters Service 
c. Membership 
d. Auditor 
The Council approved the employment of A. 
James Eby, CPA, Morrisville, to audit the accounts 
for the year. 
e. PENNSYLVANIA ScHoo. JourNaL and Education 
Bulletin 
The Council approved the continuation of the 
printing of these publications by the Telegraph Press. 
3. Legal Service—Lewis F. Adler 
4. Employment of Consultative Service for War and 
Postwar Problems 
5. Legislation, Paul S. Christman, Chairman, Legislative 
Coramittee 
6. Report of Subcommittees 
a. Study of Salaries, Milton O. Pearce, Chairman 
b. Budget, A. Bruce Denniston, Chairman, presented 
the report of the Budget Committee which was 
accepted for the period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946. 


Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1945 
to 
June 30, 1946 


$104,125.00 


RECEIPTS: 
E; Wileaiertiny Dies (o.c. o o ee cctuse et eetncaa eee 







Wi EE oc recs ns Ree oon Hes bone Cee 17,000.00 
Ill. Subscriptions to Journal .........sceccessensess 2,600.00 
Pee. Ee Oo ce aieebech cedene dotwe tin 660 hers 4,500.00 

V. Subscriptions to Education Bulletin ............. 3,500.00 
Wi) Teteieee ae PIOMOOE cei ocr ee sides cower sens 200.00 
WEE. PRRCOHIGRCOS oi cis c cece ccc bveteecsccceseuce 500.00 

WiC! Cor rary eerie tre $132,425.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
FE, SORE COMMER rome, cule ak we Wie mae 4rd ace e ene 8 $12,285.00 

Il. Personal Service (Salaries) 

BRC INE UR ICEBED. ono cc ten scuawcns deccede eee s 8,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. and Director of Research ....... 5,500.00 
PR a 0G. CI GEEUICE bb oer cee ss dcewevsce 5,500.00 
RMA AGUS) 5, eet Sebo AR ROAR POT ER AS OI 3,600.00 
CO Seer errr rer Cerro 3,000.00 
WMI 54.5 Satins sticns cca dgnded nce uvauess 2,500.00 
IEA oi dial e500 Sanus s vines a Kbworigbitedesmas 1,400.00 
SUE oc ck ota e vccleas censeevecgctedanens=s 1,700.00 
ER ss ciaiigde ce dese vie dse teeWadeannsbes 1,600.00 
UNE aioe dlg.ae ss pie elescesiwn sav ve Kasidvints 1,400.00 
ER MOIR ca ne cheheenns acaecewalce 2,000.00 
yo errr error 500.00 
III. Association Activities 

(RO Se Se eee ree 24,000.00 

P 7 eat RMRERLIEN go cc. ve.s's tsinoqncas raat 3,500.00 
5 EE OME, oc cacwns evecare scaewahs 500.00 

4. State Meeting ........... aate 4,500.00 

5. CE oie eee eons Hees wen 3,770.00 

6. -«Spental Sesvites ©5665 cccas soe Ane 200.00 

7: nvention Districts ....... ox 8,800.00 

8. Dues to other co a tang 300.00 

9. Local Branch Conferences ... 2,000.00 


IV. Permanent Headquarters ........ ag 5, 
. Retirement for Assn. Employes 1 
VI. Fixed Charges ........--+++ 
VII. Social Security Taxes a 1 
VIII. Attorn NEO bc ccc cccs 4 3, 
1X. Legal ‘Aestence PRE Ce asad aie 1 


X. NEA War and Peace Fund 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National Assn. 


of Secondary School Principals ............. 1,000.00* 
To the proposed meeting called by the NEA 750.00* 
(Foreign Delegate) 
Mh ASAE o.oo can os ICTR Re Ra ea 500.00 
SaNEs) WRU cas oc dcewus sek cease Seta ha ete 16,000.00 
Retal:! Beet 850.5 a eld cca dedence $124,955.00*%* 
SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at beginning of period 
CUNMIE: a ie 00s 4. N 08 Wisle na dldne sdaveats <a $ 68,525.58 
Receipts, total for year, estimated .......... 132,425.00 


Amount available for expenditures, estimated 200,950.58 
Expenditures, total, for year, estimated: 

Regular Association Activities $124,955.00 

NEA War and Peace Fund 1,750.00 126,705.00 





Balance on hand at end of period, estimated ......... $ 74,245.58*** 


* To be charged to the NEA War and Peace Fund. 
** Does not include $1,750 budgeted from NEA War and Peace Fund, 


*** Includes an estimated balance in NEA War and Peace Fund of 
$12,152.41. 


c. Public Relations, W. D. McCoy, Chairman 


d. Elections in Departments and Sections at State 
Convention, David H. Porter, Chairman. 


No. V—May 26, 1945 


The Executive Council, on May 26, at PSEA Headquar- 
ters, considered the following business: : 

1. Report of the President 

2. Report of the Executive Secretary 

a. Financial 
b. Headquarters Service 

3. Legal Service—Lewis F. Adler 

4. Legislation 

5. Subcommittee on Public Relations 

The report of this exploratory committee was submitted 
in three parts: 

a. Information, W. D. McCoy; b. Speakers Bureau, Lisle 
W. Learn; °c. Publications, Frances M. Goodwin. Follow- 
ing discussion the Council approved the appointment of a 
committee on Public Relations which should have repre- 
sentatives from the Executive Council, PSEA members, and 
citizens. 

6. War and Postwar Problems 

7. Conventions—State and Convention District 


Although it may not be possible to hold a State Convention 
under present rulings, the Convention Districts may be 
able to hold a one-day meeting. The Districts should at 
their business meetings elect delegates to serve at the Na- 
tional Convention if such convention is held. 

The Council approved a recommendation that expenditures. 
by Convention District Presidents for purposes other than the 
Convention be with approval of the Executive Council. 

8. Plans for Local Branch Conferences 

9. Conference of Classroom Teachers 


In view of the present restriction on conferences, it was 
decided to add one person, a classroom teacher, to the list 
of invited guests at the local branch leaders’ conferences, 

10. Pamphlet of Instructions on Salary Schedules 

The Executive Secretary is to prepare a pamphlet of 
instructions to local salary schedule committees re implica- 
tions of H. B. 568, sources of information, and suggested 
procedures. 


No. VI—June 23, 1945 


The Executive Council met for its sixth meeting on June 
23 at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. Under the chair. 
manship of President Grose the Council considered 


1. Report of the President 
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2. Report of the Executive Secretary 

a. Financial 

b. Headquarters Service 

c. Cost of Journat and of Education Bulletin 

Report of Legal ‘Service, Lewis F. Adler 

State and Federal Legislation 

War and Postwar Problems 

Conventions 

a. NEA Board of Directors Meeting in Chicago, 
July 3-5 

b. State—Announcement of cancellation to be made 
to Local Branches 

c. Convention Districts—Plans for modified conven- 
tions 

7. Status of representation of Southeastern Convention 
District on Executive Council 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Pr sh & 





Legislative Committee 


No. VII—April 16, 1945 
The Legislative Committee of PSEA met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, April 16, with Paul S. Christman, 
chairman, Schuylkill Haven, presiding. The Committee con- 
sidered 
1. Amendments to H. B. 568 
2. Status of Sick Leave Bill, Retirement Bills, Superintend- 
ents’ Continuing Commission Bill, and Supervising Prin- 
cipals’ Bill 
3. Review of other Educational Legislation 


No. VIII—April 30, 1945 


At its eighth meeting in Harrisburg the Legislative Com- 
mittee considered the status of legislation under the PSEA 
Legislative objectives. It considered in detail H. B. 568 as 
then before the Senate. The Committee also reviewed other 
educational bills before the General Assembly. 


No. [IX—May 5, 1945 


On May 5 the Legislative Committee met at the call of 
the chairman because of the imminence of adjournment of 
the Legislature and the desire of the committee to make 
every effort for the passage of 568 with as liberal provisions 
as could be secured. 

The Secretary reported the legislative activity that had 
taken place since the previous meeting and his participation 
in the proceedings and decisions made. The committee 
approved and commended the Secretary in his action. 

Much of the time of the committee was spent on Capitol 
Hill in conference with legislative leaders. Before adjourn- 
ment the committee voted to reconvene at an early date to 
plan studies for the next two years looking toward the im- 
provement of the subsidy plan. 


No. X—June 2, 1945 

The PSEA Legislative Committee held its tenth meeting 
on June 2 with all but one member present. Paul S. Christ- 
man, chairman, Schuylkill Haven, presided, and the com- 
mittee considered the following business 
Report on signing of H. B. 568 
Reactions from the Field on H. B. 568 
Resume of Objectives and Accomplishments 
Chronological Record of Equalization 
Study of Problems that might arise from Application of 
Act 403 
a. Joint Schools and Districts, and Consolidation 
b. Enriched Curricula 
c. The Small High School 


WEWN 


September, 1945 


Three subcommittees will study these during the summer. 


6. Study of Sick Leave Laws in other States. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


o~<_ 


Legislative Subcommittees 


Paul S. Christman, Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, Schuylkill Haven, has appointed subcommittees as 
follows: 


Joint Schools and Consolidation 
Lewis N. Snyder, Chairman, Sellersville 
Harriet B. Ayres, Pittsburgh 
D. Harry Bruce, Terrace 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


Enriched Curricula 
Carmon Ross, Chairman, Lansdowne 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
C. O. Williams, State College 


Small High School 
D. C. Longanecker, Chairman, Waynesburg 
William E. Griffith, Somerset 
Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 
A. C. Moser, Harrisburg 
J. W. Newton, Tarentum 








Committee on Retirement Problems 


No. IV—April 6 and 7, 1945 
HE Committee on Retirement Problems met Friday 
evening, April 6, and Saturday morning, April 7, with 
C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport, presiding. The 
Committee continued its discussion of the School Employes’ 
vs. the State Employes’ Retirement System. It also con- 
sidered retirement bills before the General Assembly. 


No. V—April 27 and 28, 1945 


T meetings on April 27 and 28 the Retirement Com- 
mittee considered 

1. Bills before the General Assembly 

2. Federal Bills to Exempt Retirement Allowances from 
Income Tax 

3. Social Security bills 

4. Suggestions for liberalizing the teachers’ retirement 
system 

No. VI—July 10 and 11, 1945 


HE Committee on Retirement Problems held its sixth 
meeting at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, July 10 and 
11, 1945. At this time the Committee considered 
1. Retirement Legislation as enacted by the 1945 General 
Assembly 
2. Suggestions for liberalizing the teachers’ retirement 
system 
W. Albert Murphy, Scranton, met with the committee to 
discuss the suggestions contained in the resolution he pre- 
sented to the 1944 House of Delegates and which was re- 
ferred by the House to the Retirement Committee and to the 
Legislative Committee. The Retirement Committee has been 
studying these proposals this year and, following further 
consideration, will report on their findings. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wittram A. Doane 
Hazet L. Davies 
Secretaries 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


A sound and effective program for beginners 





New number books that develop arithmetic meanings and direct 
children in the early grades in effective uses of number. They 


supply drill that is the basis for later successful work in arithme- 





tic — drill in meanings, in relationships, and in facts. Large, 


MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 


simple drawings and graphic devices, such as the abacus and 
“slide rule,” provide concreteness of imagery. The books employ 
an essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined to elimi- 


nate language difficulties. They make definite provision for 





organized, sequential learning of arithmetic and promote discovery 





By Joun R. Crark, Artuur S$. Oris 
and Carouine Hatron CLarkK 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


World Book Company 


and resourcefulness in problem solving. 


Represented by 
A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 








Committee on Local Branches 


No. I1I—May 12, 1945 

HE Committee on Local Branches met at PSEA Head- 

quarters, Harrisburg, on May 12 with Chairman Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Reading, presiding. The Committee 
planned articles for fall issues of the Journat and discussed 
details of the Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences to be held 
in the fall. 
No. IV—June 16, 1945 

The Committee on Local Branches met at PSEA Head- 
quarters on June 16 with all members present. Norman C. 
Brillhart. chairman, presided while the Committee reviewed 
summaries of the Local Branch Annual Reports and made 
plans for a new Handbook for Local Branch Officers. 
No. V—July 11 and ‘12, 1945 


The Committee on Local Branches, at its fifth meeting on 
July 11 and 12, received the tentative schedule for the Local 
Branch Leaders’ Conferences and reviewed the material pre- 
pared for the Handbook. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Raymonp C, Wesster, Secretary 





Committee on Teacher Welfare 


May 19, 1945 
HE Committee on Teacher Welfare met May 19 at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. Edwin C. Broome, 
chairman, Philadelphia, presided while the Committee 
1. Studied statistical data re Welfare Beneficiaries 
2. Considered the proposed budget for 1945-46 


3. Considered applications for aid and approved pay- 
ments in seven cases 
4. Studied legislation amending the Hess Act 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Mosgr, Secretary 





Conference of Convention 
District Presidents 


T the call of President C. Herman Grose the Con- 
vention District Presidents met at PSEA Headquar- 
ters June 22. The presidents considered 
1. Plans and schedules for meetings 
Subsidies for 1945-46 and expenditures for 1944-45 
Programs and speakers 


W bo 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Dr. Rowland Retires 


LBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND, president of the 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg. since 1932, has 
retired, He will enjoy retirement at 10 Surrey Road, Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia. 

Doctor Rowland has been connected with Pennsylvania 
schools since 1904. He taught in Philadelphia schools from 
1904-1910 and in the School of Pedagogy from 1910 to 
1918. From 1919 to 1925 he was director of the teacher 
bureau in the Department of Public Instruction. Then he 
served as superintendent of schools in Cheltenham Town- 
ship until elected at Shippensburg. 
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Pittsburgh Superintendent 


Earl A. Dimmick is the new 
superintendent of Pittsburgh schools. 
He succeeds Henry H. Hill who 
resigned to become president of 
Peabody College. 

Dr. Dimmick has served in the 
Pittsburgh school system since 1920. 
He came to the city from teaching 
mathematics and science at Du- 
quesne. He was teacher and as- 
sistant principal of Allegheny Vo- 
cational school, then teacher in 
other vocational schools with a 
special curriculum assignment. He 
became director of activities at 
Connelley Trade school and after this was principal of 
Osceola, Shakespeare, and Swisshelm elementary schools. 
In 1937 he was director of vocational guidance, and_ since 
1938 associate superintendent in charge of elementary edu- 
cation. 

Born at Bingen, Northampton County, Dr. Dimmick 
attended public elementary and high schools in Bethlehem. 
He earned his A.B. degree at Albright College and his 
MLE. and Ed.D. degrees at the University of Pittsburgh. 





Ear, A. DimMMIck 





Milton Superintendent 


E. Collins Cupp, principal of Mil- 
ton High School, has been elected 
superintendent of the Milton schools 
to fill the unexpired term of Carl L. 
Millward. Mr. Cupp has been asso- 
ciated with the Milton schools for 
the past 24 years. He held the posi- 
tion of high school principal for 19 
years. 

Mr. Cupp was a native of Wil- 
liamsport, but moved to Milton 
where he graduated from its high 
school in 1915, He attended Buck- 
nell University and earned the de- 
grees of B.S. and ChE. in 1919. 
He took graduate work at Pennsylvania State College and at 
Columbia University, from which school he received an M.A. 
in the field of administration and supervision in 1930. 





E. Co_iins Cupp 





Waynesboro Superintendent 

Marsby C. Little has accepted the 
position of superintendent of 
Waynesboro schools to succeed the 
late F. J. Butz. Mr. Little has been 
serving as supervising principal of 
the Freeport schools since 1942. 

A graduate of Gettysburg High 
School and of Gettysburg College, 
Mr. Little earned the M.A. degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1932. He has taken 
additional graduate work at Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania State College, 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Little was teacher and coach 
at Stoneboro High School 1928-29 and the high school 
principal from 1929-32, From 1932-38 he was supervising 
principal in Stoneboro. He served as assistant county super- 
intendent of the Adams County schools from 1938 until 
he went to Freeport in 1942. 





Marssy C. LitTLe 
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Norristown Superintendent 


Ellwood A. Geiges is the new 
superintendent of Norristown 
schools. He succeeded H. O. Diet- 
rich who retired July 1. Dr. Geiges 
comes to Norristown from the 
principalship of the Warren G, 
Harding Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Born in Philadelphia, Dr. Geiges 
received his bachelor of science de- 
gree from Temple University in 
1915 and his master of science 
degree from the same institution 
in 1923. He earned credits toward 
a doctor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University and received his doctor of education degree 
at Temple University in 1945. At the same time he was 
presented the special achievement award of the Temple 
Alumni. 


Ettwoop A. GEIGEs 


His teaching and administrative experience includes | 


assistant elementary supervisor in Philadelphia schools; 
teacher and department head at Frankford High School; 
instructor at Haverford College, and principal of Harding 
Junior High School. He was loaned by Philadelphia board 
of education to the Federal Government in 1941-43, as 
executive officer of civilian wartime division of the Federal 
Security Agency. 
Dr. Geiges is a nationally-known sports official. 
———2 —_ 


Armstrong County Superintendent 


C. Nicely Hanner is the new 
superintendent of the Armstrong 
County schools. Mr. Hanner was 
assistant superintendent from 1942 
to February, 1945, when he became 
superintendent. 

A native of Montoursville, Mr. 
Hanner attended elementary and 
secondary schools there. He grad- 
uated from Susquehanna Univer- 
sity with the B.S. degree in 1928, 
and subsequently took graduate 
work at Columbia University, 
Bucknell University, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He received 
a master of education degree from Pitt in 1938. 

From 1928 to 1931 Mr. Hanner taught mathematics and 
coached athletics in Dayton High School. From 1931 to 
1942 he was supervising principal of Dayton schools. 


Dr. Millward Elected to New Position 


Carl L. Millward, who has served 
as superintendent of schools in Mil- 
ton since 1917, has retired from the 
school superintentlency to accept a 
position on the board of directors 
of Rotary International. Dr. Mill- 
ward’s election as a member of the 
Rotary board follows long years of 
service in civic organizations and in 
Rotary. 

Before being made superintend- 
ent at Milton, Dr. Millward had 
served as high school principal for 
four years. He is a graduate of 
Bucknell University and did grad- 
uate work there and at Columbia. In 1931 Bucknell con- 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy upon him. 





C. Nicety HannerR 





Cart L. Mititwarp 
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Army Newsmaps 
URING the school year of 1945-46, 


copies of the Army “newsmap” over- 
seas edition will be mailed to selected 
high schools in Pennsylvania. Prac- 
tically all high schools located in Penn- 
sylvania will receive “Newsmap” serv- 
ice during the next school year. 

Distribution of “Newsmaps” will be 
made each week, except during the 
months of July and August, to selected 
schools for use as Pre-Induction Train- 
ing material. 

Schools receiving ““Newsmaps” should 
use them in classrooms in which sixteen 
and seventeen year old students study 
subjects which implement the prepara- 
tion of the potential inductee for service 
in the Armed Forces. Maximum bene- 
fits can best be realized by utilizing 
these maps as instructional aids in 
senior high school Social Studies classes. 

It is requested that the display of 
“Newsmaps” in corridors, recreation 
rooms, offices, and public bulletin 
boards be not permitted. 


The Nation’s Schools 


Essay Contest 


HE Nation’s Schools, school ad- 

ministration magazine, announces a 
$1,000 prize competition for an essay 
on the subject, How to Gain Public 
Support for Schools. The purpose of 
the contest is to stimulate thinking and 
action as to methods of obtaining better 
local and state support for public schools. 

The following cash prizes will be 
given to the winners: First Prize, $400; 
Second Prize, $250; Third Prize, $100; 
Five Prizes, each $50. 

For complete information concerning 
the rules of the contest write to The 
Nation’s Schools Prize Essay Contest, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. The contest closes Novem- 


ber 15, 1945, 


‘asians 

WHAT CIVILIAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
can learn from Army and Navy war- 
time educational techniques will be the 
subject of a two-year investigation un- 
der the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education according to announce- 
ment of George F. Zook, president, in 
Washington. A grant of $150,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the General Education Board has 
been received by the Council to carry on 
this work. The study will be under the 
direction of Alonzo G. Grace, Commis- 
sioner of Education of Connecticut, on 
leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. 
Grace will establish headquarters and 
staff in Washington, and will also have 
the assistance of a special commission 
of leading educators who will meet with 
the staff from time to time and visit 
military and naval installations to ob- 
serve training programs in operation. 
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How will you have your future? 





Ve think you can’t choose a future,--that it’s all 
in the hands of fate? 


Wrong! You can choose a financial future. You can 
decide in advance whether to risk debt or keep solvent. 
You can decide whether or not to be worried about 
the high costs of illness and accident. 

Teachers in entire communities are adopting Educa- 
tors Group Insurance Plans in steadily increasing 
numbers, because they prefer a safe future. These 
plans cover a wide range of benefits, and they are in- 
expensive. 

For a confident present,--for a safe future,--investi- 
gate what an Educators Group Plan can do for your 
community. 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & 
The Educator S“HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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September, 1945 


Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


J. Y. Shambach, deputy secretary of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, has announced that the com- 
mittee on nominations of the Board has presented the names 
of Grace B. Cowling of Easton and Juanita M. Downes of 


We Present the Nominees 


Juanita M. Downes of the faculty 
of Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, is a graduate 
of Chester High School, of Swarth- 
more College, A.B., and of the 
University of Pennsylvania, A.M. 
She has done graduate work over 
a span of years in Latin and educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
» vania. She spent two summers at 
the University of Michigan, one 
' summer at the American Academy 
of Rome, and one summer with 
the University Travel Bureau on 
the Vergilian Cruise in the Medi- 





Juanira M. Downes 


terranean. 

Miss Downes, a life member of PSEA and NEA, has 
been a member of the Cheltenham High School faculty 
since 1918 and chairman of the Latin department since 1922. 
She has been sponsor of the school newspaper since 1929. 

For many years Miss Downes has been active in the work 
of the PSEA local branch of her: school district. She has 
been chairman of the program committee for three years, 
president for two years, and a former member of the salary 
study committee. In twenty years she has missed attending 
only four PSEA annual conventions. 





HOW DO WE KNOW? 


Third Book in New Primary Science Series 
by Beauchamp, Crampton and Gray 
The picture method of the first two books, LOOK 
AND LEARN and ALL AROUND US, is continued 
with the addition of work-type reading text. 


THORNDIKE-GENTURY BEGINNING DICTIONARY 


All-important in this beginning book is a 

self-contained method of learning 
how to use the dictionary 
There are seventy lessons for the pupil—step by step— 
involving only one new difficulty in any lesson, with 
explanations, illustrations, and practice on each new 
skill, the practice involving actual use of the diction- 
ary. 


Grades One through Six 


THE NEW BASIC READER eh 


Teacher’s Editions and Think-and-Do Books 
by William S. Gray, Mary Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe 


Combining strong interest appeal with a practical 
program for developing all-round competence in 
reading 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 10, New York 











Cheltenham Township High School as candidates for the 
next vacancy on the Board. This vacancy will be caused 
by the expiration of the term of Miss Downes on December 
31, 1945. 


Grace B. Cowling is first-grade 
teacher in the Easton public schools, 
She is a diploma graduate of Sea 
Pines School in Brewster, Mass., 
and of the State Teachers College, 
West Chester. She earned her B.S. 
degree in education at New York 
University in 1933. 

Besides her work as a teacher 
Miss Cowling is superintendent of 
children’s work and junior super- 
intendent of the Church school of 
the First Methodist Church in 
Easton. Her theory in teaching is 
to help the small child to interpret 
for himself the art of self expression through music, study, 
and play. She has just completed a book of children’s 
songs and games. 

Miss Cowling has served as a member of the Executive 
Council of the Easton branch of PSEA. 





Grace B. CowLinc 





Local Branch ‘and Intelligence 
(From page 15) 


course, each community will have its own problems. In this 
part of the program the professional group would perform 
a public service by setting forth facts as guides to intelligent 
voting. Where politicians are not interested in real issues, 
this fact, too, can be brought out. The same purpose may 
be served by a series of articles written by local branch mem- 
bers and published in local newspapers. There may be an 
opportunity in some communities to use the radio. 


Before elections the local branch might give candidates the 
opportunity to express their attitudes on stated questions at 
public meetings. At Reading a candidates’ night has become 
an institution. Where such meetings are not practicable, can- 
didates may be asked to state their cases in writing. The 
Beaver County legislative group used this method success- 
fully last year. This is the time, also, when past records 
should be brought to the attention of the members. By these 
means officeholders and candidates will, in time, come to 
recognize that teachers are politically important, and learn 
that we are not ungrateful. 

The last part of a good political program would require 
that public officials, during their terms, be occasionally re- 
minded of the existence of the local branch. Suggestions 
might be courteously addressed to them, or invitations given 
to social functions. They might also be used as speakers at 
organization meetings. Such activities are not only for legis- 
lative years when we urge the passage of legislation in which 
we may be interested. These should be continuing activities. 

Not every community would need such a complete politi- 
cal program. But in every city or town our local groups 
must build for political intelligence, and above partisan in- 
terests work for better government. Then the time will come 
when our profession will be able to speak surely and strongly 
for itself, and know it will be heard. 

Finally, when our right to ‘participate in government as a 
group is challenged, we must remember that in becoming 
teachers we remain citizens and retain all the privileges of 
citizenship. 
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Waterproof « 





Miles C. Holden. President 





(ofe ihe WASTE... 


OF TEXTBOOKS 





Weatherproof « 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


(1) Daily Wear 
(2) Careless Handling 


3) Destructive Effects of Weather 


Use - HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Wear Resistant 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





Columbia Teacher Retires 


A. Elizabeth Greene of Kinder- 
hook, who retired at the close of 
the 1944-45 school term after 48 
years as a teacher in the Columbia 
school district, was honored at a 
dinner meeting of the PSEA local 
branch. She was presented with 
testimonials and gifts from school 
officials and teachers and the board 
of education. 

Miss Greene taught all of her 
years in one building of the 
Columbia system. 





A. ELIZABETH GREENE 





Legal Interest 
APPEAL OF MARIO BENNIE 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 57 Filed June 20, 1945 


Facts: Mario Bennie was an employe of the Fell Township 
School District, Lackawanna County. On November 21, 
1944, he was notified, in writing, that he was dismissed on 
charges of improper conduct. A time and place were fixed for 
a hearing. The hearing was held on the date fixed. Counsel 
for Mr. Bennie contended that the notice was in violation of 
the Tenure Act in view of the fact that prior to the hearing, 
the notice indicated that the teacher was already dismissed. 

Question: May a professional employe be dismissed prior to 
a formal hearing under the provisions of the Tenure Act? 





Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of Public Instruction fol- 
lowed the decision of the Superior Court in the Swink Case, 
132 Pa. Super. Ct. 107, wherein it was held that notice of 
dismissal cannot be given prior to a detailed statement of the 
charges and a hearing in accordance with the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act. 

It was further pointed out that in recording the action 
taken upon the dismissal of a teacher, the minutes of the 
board must show how each member voted. This action was 
also lacking in the Bennie case. The teacher was, therefore, 
ordered to be reinstated. 


——@-——_. 


APPEAL OF ANTHONY C. DeMARIA 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 58 Filed June 20, 1945 


In this case Anthony C. DeMaria, who taught in Kline 
Township, Schuylkill County, reported on January 25, 1945, 
that he was ill and unable to teach. He did not. again report 
for teaching duties until March 8, 1945. On that evening, a 
notice was served upon him advising him that his services 
were terminated in accordance with action taken by the 
board, and that a hearing would be held at the time and 
place therein set forth. 

As in the Bennie case, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction held that the board erred in dismissing the teacher 
prior to the hearing and reversed the action taken by the 
board in dismissing DeMaria. 








Ss NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


THe Woritp Boox. An encyclopedia in 19 
volumes, edited by J. Morris Jones, more 
than 10,000 pages. [Illustrated with over 
15,000 pictures. The Quarrie Corporation, 
Chicago 
The 1945 World Book Encyclopedia just off 

the press represents more than a quarter of a 

century of labor and more than $1,500,000 of 

editorial expense. Both have been spent to 
make the latest edition of this standard ref- 
erence aid as perfect as it can be made. Previous 

editions were endorsed by the American Li- 

brary Association, the Wilson Standard Catalog 

for High Schools, The National Education 

Association, and by many State Departments 

of Public Instruction and State Library Asso- 

ciations. It is up-to-date, complete, authorita- 
tive, and accurate though non-technical. It is 
filled with all types of pictures—maps, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, and paintings in natural 
colors. The World Book makes things easy 
to understand for children and for adults. 
It is valuable in business and professions and 
is recommended for college presidents, school 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and pu- 
pils. The editors have built a complete story 
around each important subject by a five-fold 
plan: story, picture, outline, questions, and 
related subjects. The set is kept up-to-date by 

a yearly supplement, furnished at very small 

annual cost. Write for a free copy of the 

new Roosevelt-Truman reprint from this latest 

edition. Address the Quarrie Corporation, 1501 

Jefferson Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Tue Story oF PENNSYLVANIA. Ira Kreider, 
Abington Township, and Eric Garing, Ali- 
quippa. 122 pp. Maps and illustrations. 
Archives Publishing Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc., Harrisburg. Cloth $1.40; Paper, 
$1 
Prepared by two teachers active in the work 

of the Social Studies Council of the PSEA, 

this new text is divided into four definite 
parts. In Part One five units of work are 
presented, which cover Pennsylvania’ history 
from aboriginal and geological backgrounds to 
the end of the War of 1812. Part Two con- 
tains four units which bring the story down to 

1900. Part Three devotes six units to Modern 

Pennsylvania, one of which deals with the 

State and local government of Pennsylvania. 

In Part Four there are eleven pages of detailed 

suggestions regarding activities which will de- 

velop pupil created materials to supplement the 
text and an extensive listing of audio-visual 
aids and reading references, with hints on how 
to get valuable government documents for the 
school library and classroom. The book has 
much material on recent social, economic, and 
political development of the State. There are 
numerous illustrations, and several charts and 
maps prepared by the State Planning Board are 
reproduced. Most sections have a blank out- 
line map of the State for map studies. Maps 
on Indian paths, villages, colonial forts, and 

Pennsylvania travelways were prepared especi- 

ally for the text and add to its value. 

Each work unit is followed by map study sug- 





® Books of Immediate Interest 


for your school library 








The Pacific: Its Lands and Peoples 


Riding the Air e 


Sod-house Days « 


Wagons Away! 


These are a few of the titles promising a rich fund of information and 
exciting interest. Send for new edition of A Guide to Good Reading 


for effective music teaching 





The American Singer 


Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, Hinga 


A natural approach to musical expression through a 
rhythmic program based on feeling and bodily motion 


for every student 





Webster’s A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Webster’s Students Dictionary 


1945 Editions of the genuine Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 


American Book Company 


88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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gestions, picture study, note taking or other 
hints to teachers on how to develop further on 
a local basis the story of Pennsylvania con- 
tained in the particular unit. Reading ref- 
erences and audio-visual aids pertinent to each 
unit are also furnished, in addition to the gen- 
eral lists in Part Four. Emphasis throughout 
the book is upon the importance of Pennsyl- 
vania in the growth of America. Mention is 
made specifically of the home location where 
important men were born or events transpired 
with a view to showing that history is made 
in communities. The community is character- 
ized by the authors as the “basic cell in our 
structure as a State” and the book endeavors 
to point out the local connection of every 
event. The activities suggested are designed to 
help teachers and pupils pursue local history 
in some detail through projects which involve 
collecting local history, securing museum and 
art objects, and writing or presenting talks. 
The book is 8% x 11 and on good paper 
with attractive cover designs for both cloth 
and paper editions. 


CouNSELORS AND THEIR Work. Rachel Duna- 
way Cox. 300 pp. Archives Publishing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Inc., Harrisburg. $3.50 


This volume is the result of a study of 
secondary school counselors undertaken at the 
suggestion of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association Committee on Preparation for 
Guidance. Six experts in the field supervised 
the contacting of one hundred successful coun- 
selors in twenty-nine states, seveaty cities, and 
ninety-two schools in communities ranging in 
size from villages to metropolitan areas, and 
the results of this survey are set forth by 
Doctor Cox. The first section of the book 
explores the counselor’s work with pupils and 
parents; the relation to the school administra- 
tion and teachers; the cooperative work with 
and relation to the many community agencies 
which impinge upon the life of the scheol and 
its students. The second portion analyzes the 
counselors themselves, their professienal  stat- 
ure, and personal qualities. Doctor Cox is 
director of the Bryn-Mawr Education Service, 
a psychological testing and counseling clinic. 
The book provides definite and practical sug- 
gestions as to how school counselors may or- 
ganize their work and the direction which a 
school counseling program should take. It is 
endorsed by several leaders in the field, in- 
cluding Ruth Strang, professor of education, 
Columbia University; Mary P. Corre, super- 
visor of counseling services, Cincinnati public 
schools; and Arthur Jones, professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA’s ScHoots. Adeline Miller, 322 
Reis St., New Castle, and Genevie Orr 
Canon. 113 pp. $1.50 


The authors prepared this book as a directory 
to aid the guidance councilor, parent, and 
student in locating schools in the various fields 
of interest. The book contains cities and towns 
with Professional, Vocational, and Special 
Schools; Approved Colleges and Universities; 
State Teachers Colleges; Junior Colleges; Theo- 
logical Seminaries; Preparatory and Private 
Schools; Schools for Blind and Deaf; for 
Colored Students; for Beauty Culture; of Busi- 
ness and Commercial Subjects; and of Nursing. 
Finally there is a tabular index of occupations 
and requirements. 
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Worip Grocrapny. John H. Bradley. 494 pp. 

Illus. Ginn. $2.48 
A geography for high school students which 
js global in concept. It shows changes wrought 
by air communication and explains the effects 
of physical, economic, political, and social forces 
on modern life. It gives full treatment to all 
nations. There are 18 pages of colored maps, 

120 black-and-white maps, 250 photographs, 

25 diagrams and charts. A workbook, teacher’s 

manual, and key will be available. 

Grow1nc Witn Books. A reading guide. Ber- 
nice E. Leary and Dora V. Smith. 234 
pp. E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

This reading guide introduces the Cadmus 
books which have been chosen to meet the 
child’s in-school and out-of-school needs. The 

books are divided into three groups, 1, 2, 

and 3, which approximate the reading difficulty 

of the corresponding grade. The books are 
listed under a Subject Index and a Personal 

Values Index. There are also chapters on the 

highlights of individual books and glimpses 

of authors and artists. 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL Business. W. M. Polis- 
hook, Clyde Beighey, H. E. Wheland. 
397 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.76 

This book aims to bridge the gap between 
school and life-work. It explains business 
methods and services like these: How to handle 
money and buy wisely; use of banks, credit, 
and insurance; notes, drafts, mortgages, and 
other business papers; taxation, social security, 
economic problems; how commodities are sold; 
and ownership and control of property. Every 
chapter contains practical problems. There are 

125 photographs, 110 business forms, charts, 

and graphs. 

GENERAL EpucaTIon IN A FREE Society. Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee with an 
introduction by James Bryant Conant. 
286 pp. Harvard University Press. $2 

The Harvard Committee on the Objectives 
of General Education in a Free Society sub- 
mits its report in this volume. The report is 
not primarily concerned with collegiate educa- 
tion, but presents a view of the total American 
educational scene. The first chapter surveys 

Education in the United States and shows the 

impact of social change. Then follow two 

chapters on the Theory of General Education 
and Problems of Diversity. The fourth chapter 
deals with Areas of General Education; the 

Secondary Schools. In this are discussed—the 

Humanities, the Social Studies, Science and 

Mathematics, and Education and the Human 

Being. The fifth chapter deals with the prob- 

lems of education in Harvard College and 

can only be understood if read after the first 
four chapters. The final chapter, General 

Education in the Community, contains sec- 

tions on Distractions and Obstacles, Adults as 

Learners, and New Media of Education. Paul 

H. Buck, dean of the faculty of Arts and 

Sciences and professor of history, headed the 

committee of twelve which consulted in its 

work many colleagues of colleges and univer- 
sities in many states. 

HanpwriTINnGc IN ACTION. 
Company, Columbus, 
Single copies, $0.40, 
dozen, $0.28 each 

An entirely new approach to the subject of 
handwriting for the intermediate grades has 
been made by means of a workbook covering 
one complete school year. The material is 
based on good muscular movement procedures 
and is designed to integrate with all subjects 
in the sixth to the ninth grades inclusive. 

Facilities are provided for measuring the pro- 

gress of each pupil by comparing the work 

of successive lessons. The perforated sheets 
make it possible to remove each page as it is 
written. In this way every page of material 
in the book is used. The final page provides 

a specimen copy for pupils who wish to sub- 

mit work for handwriting certificates. 


The Zaner-Bloser 
Ohio. 40 pp. 
postpaid; by the 





EssENTIALS IN ENcuisH. Laboratory Method. 
Books I, II, and III by Smith and McAnulty. 
McCormick-Mathers 
This series is a logical progressive system 

of teaching English which invites students to 

participate in the learning activities. Correct 
usage is explained, and the student practices 
correct usage—learning by doing. This Eng- 
lish Laboratory activity program for high 
school students includes all phases of grammar 
and usage, stressing the application of prin- 
ciples learned through oral expression and 
written composition. The exercises hold the 
student’s interest throughout the course be- 
cause they are authentic, informative expositions 
of fascinating subjects. It provides a complete 
testing program, the result of extensive research, 
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which corresponds. with and completes the 
teaching plan. A set of tests—one diagnostic, 
eight achievement, one final—is provided with 
each book. 


Les MysTEREs DE Paris. Eugéne Sue. Edited 
by A. G. Bovée and Aurea Guinnard. 
207 pp. Illus. Macmillan 


The third of a sequential series of readers. 
The first two were “L’Ami Bob” and 
“L’Ombre.” The total vocabulary of this book 
is 1569 words of the Vander Beke wordbook. 
To help understanding of the story little 
civilization studies at the beginnings of some 
chapters give facts on well-known places of 
Paris and on French history. At the end of 
the book there is a group of exercises. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 





BACK 


OPENING WINDOW 





BAD GOOD 


Stand close; 
straighten knees to push. 
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BAD GOOD 


Push against middle of weight; 
legs do the work. 
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This information on doing some 
common activities the easiest way 
from Ag. Ext. Bulletin No. 299, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


We hope that the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as in the 
past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been helpful to millions 








of people. ode 


now and’will stay so until it is again practical 


See Remember this wrapper— it is empty 
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SY to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
a ag , ° es 
Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 
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Story FrIENDs ON ParaDE. 448 pp. JoURNEYs 
IN STORYLAND. 384 pp. W. W. Theisen 
and G. L. Bond. Illus. Macmillan 

Two volumes of living literature for supple- 
mentary reading. Among the selections are 
many favorites of your childhood reading and 
also some new ones. The books are nicely 
illustrated, have clear, legible type, and should 
bring pleasure to many children. 

Growinc Up WitH Numbers. For grades 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 5. Rose and Ruth Weber. 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
The .practice exercises in this series are given 

in illustrated stories, paralleling experiences 

familiar to grade school children. Every 
fundamental process is introduced in a direct 
manner, and examples are given for new steps 
in this practical learning plan. The carefully 
controlled vocabulary, checked with authentic 
word lists, is easily understood and within the 





| Home Study 








Over 100 courses aiding 
in certification and 


college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON ,NEEDS TEACHE RS 


_The Nation’s Capital is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C 











experience of pupils on each grade level. The 
books provide an abundance of practice exer- 
cises to insure mastery of the fundamental 
processes. The exercises are arranged on each 
page so that plenty of working space is pro- 
vided exactly where it is needed. 





Books Received 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 


A story of great trees and 
George W. Huntley, Jr. 


SINNAMAHONE, 
powerful men. 
$3.50 

The Garrard Press, 119-123 West Park Ave., 
Champaign, Ill.: 

A MANuaLc For REMEDIAL READING. 
Edition. E. W. Dolch. $3 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Park 

Square, Boston, Mass.: 
THe BEGINNER’s AMERICAN History. Second 


Second 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 





WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the. 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages: 1,800 
illustrations. $4 00 -$8.75. 

NYMS 

































WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNO 


A new book, on a new plan, de- : 
signed to help the student use 

the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
COI ER AREER SS 


POST WAR GOV’T JOBS! 
Begin $1440 to $2465 Year! 
Why not get a Big Paid dependable post 
war job with the United States Govern- 
ment? Make a career Of government serv- 
ice. Have the income justified by your 
education. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. F-45, Rochester 4, N. Y¥.— 
free 32-page Civil Service Book, with list 
of positions for teachers and full particu- 








lars telling you how to qualify for them. 








BRYAN 


M.A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


——> TEACHERS NOW WANTED IN ALL BRANCHES OF EDUCATION <——— 





Call on our 28 years of 
counselling and 
placement in the 
Middle Atlantic States 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


65th Year 














September, 1945 


Revised Edition. 
$1.12 

EVERYDAY JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. 
William Betz. $1.28 

A Practice Book 1N_ ENGLISH Skis. 
Grade 7. R. I. Johnson and A. 
McGregor 

RuytHMic Activities for the World of 
Music. -Elsie K. Annis and Janet Mat- 
thews. $0.40 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


HERITAGE OF British LITERATURE. £. A. 
Cross and Helen F. _ Daringer The 


D. H. Montgomery, 


Book Two. 


Laura 


seventh book of Literature: A Series of 
Anthologies 
MasTEeRING SPANIsH. Lillian G. Bedichek 


and A. L. Campa 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL ‘TRIGONOMETRY. 
F. E. Seymour and P. J. Smith 
On Our Way. This ts Fun. 
Ripe. Tacs AND TWINKLE. 
oN Our STREET. 


CoME AND 
Goop Times 
FRIENDS AND Workers. 
On Loncer Traits. Today's Work-Play 
Books by A. I. Gates, Miriam B. Huber, 
Celeste C. Peardon, and F. S. Salisbury 

Pocket Book Edition, 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
G.: 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. A memorial 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.: 

THE New AppiieD MaTHEMATics. Third 
Edition. S. J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd. 
$2.20 

South-Western Publishing Co., 
4th St., Cincinnati, O.: 

AppLtieD Economics. Third Edition. J. H. 

Dodd. $1.80 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.: 

WeeEps oF LAWN AND GARDEN. A handbook 
for Eastern Temperate North America. 
J. M. Fogg, Jr. $2.50 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 

Foop Service IN INstITUTIONS. Second Edi- 
tion. Bessie B. West and Levelle Wood. 
$4.75 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson §, N. Y.: 

PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEsT, non-lan- 
guage series. Rudolf Pintner. — Speci- 
men set, postpaid $0.30 

——_@—_—__ 


Pertinent Pamphleis 
National Education Association 
ON ‘TEACHER 


201-203 W. 


3622 Locust 


Court DEcIsions TENURE. 
$0.25 
Cost-oF-Livinc Trenps—Their Meaning for 
Teachers. $0.15 
Epucation—Why the Federal 
must help. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL PLANS 
FOR SAFE Livinc. $0.30 
THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP— 
Planning the future 
FEDERAL Laws RELATING TO EpucaTION 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN EDUCATION. 
$0.25 
How SuPpERINTENDENTS WorK TOGETHER 
Now 1n Our Town. $0.25 
Sarety Mareriats for the professional ele- 
mentary school library. $0.10 
SaLaRiEs OF Ciry-SHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1944 
45. $0.25 
SoMETHING ABOUT THE CANCELED CONFER: 
ENcES, AASA. $1 
Sratistics OF STATE AND Locat TEACHER 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS, 1943-44. $0.25 
TEACHERS AND CHILDREN PLAN FOR SAFE 
Livinc. $0.30 
THe Wuirre Houst ConFERENCE ON RURAL 
EpucaTion. $1 
The above publications may be secured by 
writing to the National Education Association, 
1201-16 St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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GNOTES ann NEWSQO 


Mayor Levi Giveert, former super- 
iatendent of Altoona schools and a Past 
President of PSEA, is confined to a 
field hospital at Mannheim, Germany, 
with a broken bone in his back. Major 
Gilbert, who is serving in Germany 
with a European Civil Affairs detach- 
ment, writes that his injury is not 
serious. 

J. Wittarv Newron, first vice presi- 
cent of the PSEA, has accepted a posi- 
tion of guidance director and assistant 
crincipal in Tarentum High School. 
Mr. Newton had been teacher of mathe- 
matics in Ambridge High School. 

Henry H. Hut, who has served as 
superintendent of the schools of Pitts- 
burgh since 1943, resigned to become 
president of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
on September 1. 

Howarp W. Fietps, for many years 
the assistant principal of Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park, was pro- 
moted to principal on the resignation 
to Ira R. Kraybill. 

Lester K. Ape, former State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has 
been selected by the War Department 
to serve as branch head of education 
for the Shrivenham, England, Barracks 
Army University Center. In addition to 
assisting with administrative duties, he 
will give one or two courses in educa- 
tion and will be in the European theatre 
of operations for approximately seven to 
twelve months. 

Hersert L. SPENCER was inaugurated 
as eighth president of Bucknell Univer- 
sity on June 23. The all-Pennsylvania 
ceremony was attended by representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth’s educa- 
tional, religious, and_ political life. 

Donatp W. Rosinson, who taught in 
Upper Darby, has gone to teach in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, High School. 
He spent the summer at Harvard work- 
ing on a study of the treatment of 
Canada in the U. S. history texts, a re- 
search project for the U. S.-Canada 
Commission. 

Ropert F, Gavpreatu, president of 
Westminster College, has announced 
his resignation to become effective not 
later than June 30, 1946. 

Witty J. Jones, former supervisor 
of vocational agriculture at Myerstown, 
is now principal of Cressona schools. 

Grace Witmer, who taught first 
grade in Mechanicsburg schools for 50 
years, retired this summer. Miss Witmer 
was presented with a gift from the 
faculty at a luncheon meeting of the 
local branch on May 28. Superintendent 
Edwin B. Long was toastmaster, 


J. Frank Faust, whose appointment 
as president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, was announced in 
the May Journat, will remain in his 
position as superintendent of Chambers- 
burg schools. Dr. Faust was asked by 
his school board to stay at Chambers- 
burg. 

Hiram H. Rornrock, former profes- 
sor of engineering at Pitt, has been ap- 
pointed secretary-business manager of 
the Pittsburgh board of education. 

MaseL StTupEBAKER, Erie, has been 


named to a committee of four which 
will spend several weeks in England 
this fall to study the elementary child 
and the English program for him. This 
committee was appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association to help de- 
velop understanding between elementary 
teachers of England and of the United 
States. 

Byron S. HottinsHeap, president of 
Keystone College, La Plume, has re- 
signed to become president of Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Aliquippa 
Beaver Falls 
Butler 
Harrisburg 


, Hazleton 


Johnstown 
Norristown 
Uniontown 


If you are a new teacher in any one of these school systems or in one 
of many other Pennsylvania systems not listed, you can secure salary 
protection under the Official Teachers Group Accident and Health 


Plan available in these cities under very favorable circumstances. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME, you can apply with no health questions or 


medical examination. 


Take advantage of the group buying power made available to you by 


the far-sightedness of the teachers in your system. 


OBTAIN THE BEST AT A SAVING 


*This is only a partial list of insured Pennsylvania School systems. 


Information can be obtained from the insurance committee in these 


insured groups or write— 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICE 
416 Investment Building 


PITTSBURGH (22), 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


* * 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It’s no accident that motion 
pictures are part of the training 
' process of the armed forces. In 
Navy courses it has been found 
that students learn up to 35% 
more through the use of sound 
films—and that such learning is 
retained 55% longer. 

This ability to impart more 
knowledge in less time for a 
longer period makes films a 
powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can own their own film 
libraries — now — by taking ad- 
vantage of the new “Lease-to- 
Own” ‘plan — with year-to-year 
payments as low as film rentals 
—and with no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Write today for information 
about this new plan. Ask to see 
previews of films, with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
GREENCASTLE, PA. 





ExizapetH SMITHGALL of Lancaster 
won third prize in a State-wide creative 
writers’ contest sponsored by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The prize 
was awarded for the interview, “Faith 
of Our Fathers.” 

Davip N. Criver, who has served the 
board of education in York for 40 years, 
was unanimously re-elected secretary of 
, the board for another four-year term in 
| the spring. Employes of the administra- 
‘tive offices of the school district gave a 
banquet for Mr. Crider as an expression 
of their loyalty to him. 

Mrs. Mary Kirkpatrick, principal 
of the Seventh Street school in New 
Cumberland, retired at the end of the 
past school term after 47 years as a 
teacher. Mrs. Kirkpatrick was honored 
at a banquet in May when she was 
presented with a gift. 

Cuirrorp D. Jenxins, supervisor of 
special education in Columbia, Mon- 
tour, and Northumberland Counties 
since 1941, has been elected supervising 
principal of the Danville schools. 

Norman ~ W. Kratz, principal of 
Bridgeport High School, was elected 
supervising principal of the Newtown 
borough schools to succeed John Yundt, 
resigned. 

Marcus W. Davizs has returned to 
his duties as supervising principal of 
East Bethlehem Township Schools, 
Washington County, after an absence 
cf two years during which time he was 
cn duty with the United States Navy. 

CrareNnce F. GLessNer, teacher in 
Susquehanna Township High School, 
Progress, has been awarded the Nathan 
C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship and 
has taken leave of absence for advanced 
study during the coming school year. 

Stanrorp L. Kunk.e has succeeded 
E. Collins Cupp as principal of Milton 
High School. Mr. Kunkle has served 
the school 19 years as head of the science 
department and dean of boys. 

KaturyNn ScaNton, teacher in Rose- 
mont College, taught at Fordham Uni- 
versity during the summer session. 


Ira R. Kraysixt, has retired as prin- 
cipal of Cheltenham Township High 
School after 23 years’ service and has 
taken the position of executive secretary 
of the Secondary School Commission 
of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Dr. Kray- 
bill was honored by his faculty by a 
farewell dinner and gift in May. 


Eart Wricnt, dean of instruction of 
the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, has been selected by the War De- 
partment as a faculty member to teach 
psychology at one of the university study 
centers to be set-up in the European 
Theatre of Operations. 

Wa ter Crosspy EELLs, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 








September, 1945 


Junior Colleges, resigned effective June 
1, 1945. Dr. Eells has been executive 
secretary of the organization since its 
reorganization in 1938, when a national 
office was opened at Washington. 

Eart G. Harrison of Philadelphia, 
attorney and former United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalj- 
zation who now is American repre- 
sentative on the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, took office as 
Dean of the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on July 1. 


Anna M. Crousg, assistant principal 
of the East Washington Schools, retired 
at the close of the school term, 1943-44. 
Her teaching was done in Hanover 
Township, Burgettstown, and East 
Washington Boroughs, all in Washing- 
ton County. Miss Crouse is in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she is doing Red 
Cross work, but expects to make her 
horne in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
after the war. 

Nicuotas Murray Butter, 83, presi- 
dent of Columbia University for 43 
years, has resigned effective October 1. 


E. Guy GRrEENAWALT, supervising 
principal of the schools of Susquehanna 
borough for the past sixteen years, has 
been elected dean of administration and 
supervision and professor of psychology 
of Panzer College of. Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene at East Orange, New 
Jersey. He began his new duties on 
July 1. 

Ray M. Zaner of Ralston has accepted 
the position of supervising principal of 
the schools of Mehoopany. 

PresipentT Harvey A. Anpruss of the 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, has 
been selected by the War Department 
to serve on the faculty of one of the 
University Study Centers to be used in 
the Army Education Program for troops 
in the European Theater of Operations. 
Doctor Andruss will be employed as 
Professor of Accounting and allied sub- 
jects when the centers open in the latter 
part of July in England and France. 
His leave of absence is expected to run 
for seven months, after which he is 
expected to return to Bloomsburg to 
introduce any new developments in this 
field in the Department of Business 
Education, which he organized in 1930. 

Tue Newport Local of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists is offer- 
ing to the members of Newport High 
School an annual cash award of $25 
for the best essay on the general sub- 
ject, The Ideology, Structure, and Func- 
tion of Trade Unions. An award of 
$15 will be made to the second best 
essay. 

Tue McKeesport Teachers Associa- 
tion presented a program of “Variety 
Acts” in the Technical High Auditor- 
ium on May 17 and 18. 
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Henry H. Batsn 


Henry Houston Basu, 71 years, 7 
months and 24 days, Past President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, died at his home in Harris- 
burg, Sunday, August 5, 1945. Doctor 
Baish was President of the State Asso- 
ciation in 1915. 

He served as Secretary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
from its organization until his retire- 
ment June 30, 1944, twenty-six and 
one-half years. His distinguished serv- 
ice won for him the confidence and 
friendship of school people throughout 
the State. He was recognized also as 
a national authority on Teachers Re- 
tirement and served for a time as Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teacher 
Retirement Systems. 

Mrs. SaraH McCieLttanp Ray of 
R. D. 2, Harrisville, a teacher at the 
Jones school in Irwin Township, Ve- 
nango County, died September 17, 1944, 
following an illness of several months. 
Mrs. Ray had taught in the schools of 
Venango County for more than fifteen 
years, 

FRANKLIN J. Butz, superintendent of 
schools of Waynesboro, died suddenly 
on June 30. The cause of death was 
given as coronary occlusion. He had 
been Waynesboro superintendent since 
July, 1943. 

Jacos Licuty, 82, for half a century 
a country school teacher in Somerset 
County, was burned to death in a fire 
which destroyed the home of his son 
near Somerset on August 3. 

Mrs. Frepa Tuomas, 53, teacher in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
at Glenside-Weldon Junior High School, 
died at the Hahnemann Hospital in 
Philadelphia, May 24, as the result of 
a stroke. Mrs. Thomas had taught in 
Abington Township twenty years. 

Lreurenant Harry O’Nenmt was 
killed in action on Iwo Jima on March 
6. Lieutenant O’Neill was a history 
teacher and football and baseball coach 
in Upper Darby Junior High School. 

Mrs. Letitia S. SHroy, former teacher 
at the Marshall school and music teacher 


at the Warren G. Harding Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, died May 18. 

Cuartes A. Goreas, principal of the | 
Crescent and Bennett schools of Pitts- 
burgh, died May 8. Mr. Gorgas had 
served the Pittsburgh schools for 30 
years. 

CrarissA Hits, supervisor of com- 
mercial education in the Johnstown 
schools, died May 13 after an illness of 
a number of months. Miss Hills was 
president of the Johnstown branch of 
the PSEA for two years and a member 
of its Executive Council for two years. 
She was also active in the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association. 

Extsa ScHWEITZER, a member of the 


faculty of the William Rowen school of | 


Philadelphia, died in the spring. 

Fiorence J. Yopver, who taught in 
the Lewis C. Cassidy school of Philadel- 
phia, died May 13. 

KaTHERINE V. Frey, teacher in the 
Isaac A. Sheppard school in Philadel- 
phia, died May 15. 

James Witi1aAM CRABTREE, secretary 
of the National Education Association 
from 1917 to 1935 and since then sec- 
retary emeritus, died at his home in 
Washington, D. C., on June 9. Mr. 
Crabtree, who was past 81, retained up 
to the end his deep interest in the NEA. 

Wave F. Bracxsurn, former high 
school principal and superintendent of 
Monessen schools, died suddenly March 
10. 

Eimer E. Werzex, who retired from 
the teaching profession in 1931, died 
June 22 in a Lancaster hospital. Mr. 
Wetzel was principal and a teacher in 
Beavertown schools for 30 years and was 
supervising principal of Lower Paxton 
High School for 14 years. 

Mrs. Mary Homer, a teacher in the 
Joseph H. Brown school of Philadelphia, 
died in the spring from injuries in an 
automobile accident. 

Wa ter A. GENSBIGLER, principal of 
the Greensburg High School, died May 
6 after serving in Greensburg schools 
for nearly twenty years. 

KaTHARINE ScHOOoL, associated with 
the Philadelphia board of education for 
40 years and former supervisor of music, 
died May 9. Miss School retired in 
1941. 

Grace Hess, a first-grade teacher in 
the Bangor school system, died suddenly 
on March 14. 

Mrs. Anna M. Crark, retired Phila- 
delphia school teacher, died April 18. 

Jacop H. SuHanx, 86, retired school 
teacher of Franklin County, died April 
19. Mr. Shank completed his teaching 
as principal of Chambersburg Junior 
High School. 

EizaABETH BucHANAN CowLey, who 
taught mathematics in Pittsburgh 
schools for many years, died April 12 





in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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NE of them is the key to financial 

security and peace of mind... the 
other will “lock the barn door after the 
horse is stolen.” 

Because the latter can be a mighty ex- 
pensive proposition, more than 20,000 
teachers have chosen the key to security 
—TPU protection. 

A P-H (Peerless-Hospital) certificate 
costs just a few cents a day and provides 
complete coverage for all illnesses, acci- 
dents and quarantine. 

Here are some typical P-H benefits: 
$37.50 per week for Hospital Con- 
finement 

(or $5.35 per day beginning the first day) 
$25.00 per week for Accident 

$25.00 per week for Confining Sick- 


— ($10.00 for first week) 


$12.50 per week for Non-Confining 
Sickness 
(beginning eighth day) 
$1,000.00 for Loss of Hands, Feet 
or Eyes 
Send coupon today for details about the 
liberal P-H benefits. 






ENJOY PROTECTION 
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Don’t forget to order your 


/Master\er: 
Class Record Book 


for the school year now opening. 





To help you discover the 
RIGHT MASTERLEAF 
we offer to teachers copies for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


{ These examination copies are 
returnable at OUR EXPENSE 


For full information address 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 North Fifth Street © Harrisburg, Pa 





Calendar 


October 12—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 12—Western Convention Dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh 

October 19—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict 

October 19—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York 

October 19—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

October 26—Northwestern Convention 


District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 
October 27—Midwestern Convention 


District, Slippery Rock 

Novembe: 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 30—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Bloomsburg 
1946 

March 27-30—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
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County 
Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 


Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 


Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 


Cambria 


Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 


Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 


Dauphin 
Delaware 


Elk 

Erie 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 


Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 


Jefferson 
Juniata 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Montour 


Northampton 
Northumberland 


Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 
York 


*Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, 


September, 1945 


Meetings of Teachers 1945-46 


Superintendent 
J. Floyd Slaybaugh 
W. W. Lantz 
C. N. Hanner 


E. D. Davidson 
William Mowry 
Alvin F, Kemp 
James E. Butts 


J. Andrew Morrow 
Charles H. Boehm 
John T. Connell 


Arthur M. Stull 


C. Ebbert Plasterer 
Stuart E. Prutzman 
F. G. Rogers 
Clyde T. Saylor 


B. M. Davis 
D. A. Yingling 
N. L. Bartges 
Ray M. Cole 
C. F. Adamson 
Ralph Jacoby 


I. D. App 
Carl G. Leech 


O. G. F. Bonnert 
H. H. Denison 


Harry J. Brownfield 
Frank L. Watson 
Raymond G. Mowrey 
Harold C. Welsh 


D. C. Longanecker 
J. H. Neff 
D. D. Patterson 


John H. Hughes 
Samuel M. Short 


Thomas Francis 
Arthur P. Mylin 
John C. Syling 
Harry C. Moyer 
Hobart A. Farber 
A. P. Cope 
Frank H. Painter 


C. W. Lillibridge 
W. M. Pollard 
Elmer E. Sipe 
J. H. Kunkle 
Abram M. Kulp 
Fred W. Diehl 


G. A. Grim 
C. E. Hilbish 


Ralph C. Swan 
C. B. Dissinger 
A. P. Akeley 


A. W. Zerbe 
Frank S. Attinger 
Guy N. Hartman 
John M. Lumley 
Frank A. Frear 


Walter G. Clark 
Frank P. Boyer 


Wm. C. Frantz 


H. L. Blair 
J. L. Roberts 
A. H. Howell 


Charles F. Maxwell 
Edwin H. Kehrli 


H. E. Swartz 


** Area Group Meetings. 


Place of Meetings 
Gettysburg 
Pittsburgh 
Kittanning 


Beaver 
Bedford 
Reading 
Morrison Cove H. S. 
Williamsburg 
Towanda 

*** 


Butler 


Ebensburg 


Westmont-Upper Yoder H. S. 


Emporium 
Mauch Chunk 
Bellefonte 
West Chester 


University of Pennsylvania 


Clarion 
Clearfield 

Lock Haven S. 
Bloomsburg S. 
Meadville 
Carlisle 


Steelton 
Media 
Ridgway 
Erie 


T. 
fy 


Uniontown 
Warren 
Chambersburg 
McConnellsburg 


Waynesburg 
Huntingdon 
Indiana S. T. C. 


Brookville 
Mifflintown 


Scanton 
Neffsville 

New Castle 
Cornwall 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre 

S. Williamsport 


Smethport 
Mercer 

Burnham 

East Stroudsburg 


University of Pennsylvania 


Danville 


Pen Argyl 
Sunbury 
Lewisburg 

New Bloomfield 
Milford 
Coudersport 


Pottsville 
Middleburg 
Somerset 
Dushore 
Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Lewisburg 
Franklin 
Warren 
Washington 
Honesdale 
Greensburg 
Tunkhannock 
West York 


C. 
2c. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dates of 
Meetings 


Nov. 


Oct. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Aug. 
” Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
*“* 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


> Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Oct. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 


2-3 
11-12 
31 

10 
30-31 

II-1I2 
30-31 
27 

25 

8-9 


16 

13 

It 

12 
8-9 
24-25 
18-19 
19 

28 or 29° 
18-19 
30-31 
12-13 
29-30 
g** 


18-19 
18-19 
22-23 
27-28 
25-26 
19-20 
20-21 
16-17 
25-26 
18-19 
18-19 
28-29 


18-19 
15 

19 
1-2 

25-26 


Oct.15-16 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


Oct. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


6-7 
II-12 
18-19 
22-23 


20-21 
II-12 
18-19 
I-12 
28-29* 

19-20 
25-26 

4 

16 
25-26 

19-20 
25-26 


25-26 
4-5 
18-19 
9-10 
18-19 
25-26 
8-9 
18-19 
20-21 
Ii-12 
19-20 
20-21 
15-16 
18-19 
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.- ave received this large, full-color Wall Display 


“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


This has proven one of the most attractive school wall 
displays recently produced—and teachers are enthusiastic 
about it. It is lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measures more than eight feet wide. This 
display can be tacked to the wall full width, or cut 
apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 


With the display you will receive four illustrated lesson 
topics, tracing the development of highway passenger 
travel through the ages—its ancient beginning-—its 
place in American life today—its part in World War II 
—and its post-war development. 


GREYHOUND 





We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays 
and lesson topics on hand. Get yours now and add a 
bright and interesting note to your classroom for the 
fall term. Please enclose a dime with the attached 
coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


| 

| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 

| 113 St. Clair Ave. N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a dime 

| wrapped in paper to cover handling and iling. 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 





College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .. Atypical Education and Business Education _... Harvey A. Andruss 
California... ......Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ... Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney .... ....Home Economics and Industrial Arts ...... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion 2 helibeery Selewee- 2... occ e eves... Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .. .. Health Education et ene .......Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro ........Art Education ... :.....L. AH. Van Houten 
Indiana. _. Art, Business, Home Economics and Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown .... .......Art Education and Library Science ..Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven . _Health Education ...... eh Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield .. _.......Home Economics and Music Education .. James G. Morgan 
Millersville ... ... Industrial Arts and Library Science |... .....D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ...........Adult, Business and Cooperative Education ..... 

Slippery Rock . ......Health Education . Avike, One A. cae 
West Chester _.... Health Education and Music Education _.Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student. teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their prof€ssional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST-ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 











